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JUST PUBLISHED 


Conant’s Plane and Spherical Thomas Normal 
‘Trigonometry Training School 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with Tables. . . . $1.20 PUBLIC SCHCGOL 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, without Tables . . . 85 


Plane Trigonometry, with Tables . . . . . . . 4 90 Music Physical Training 


Plane Trigonometry, without Tables . . . . . . . .60 


Logarithmic and-Trigonometric Tables . . . . .. 50 Drawing Domestic Science 
Ts book presents in a concise and yet thorough manner an Penmanship Manual Training 





adequate treatment of both the theoretical and the practical 
sides of elementary trigonometry. The material given has 


deen thoroughly tested in the classroom. An important feature of mene 

the book is its logical rigor, making it as remarkable for scientific a. 

accuracy as for practical usefulness. There is abstract work The ability of this School to obtain good 
enough to give ample practice in the mathematical principles, but 

inaddition the author gives an unusual number of concrete problems paying positions for its graduates has 
illustrating the practical use of trigonometry in the applied sci- been one factor in its growth and success 
ences. The proofs of the formulas are as clear and intelligible as 

they are rigorous. Under every topic or every new type of ex- . . . 
ample a model solution is first given. Not only does the book give A Postal Will Bring Detailed Information 
a comprehensive treatment of the triangle and its application to see 


surveying, but it offers sufficient additional material to equip the 
student for subsequent study in higher mathematics. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 
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PROGRESSIVE CITIES 


By placing before children the hygienic 
and physical truths necessary for personal 
and civic health a city makes an investment 
on which future returns will be large. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series 


presents such truths in the best form. 
Three cities which have just made a wise 
investment by the adoption of the Gulick 
Series are :— 


SPRINGFIELD, WORCESTER and 
MALDEN 


Other cities which have adopted the books 
during the past year are: 


Brockton Lowell Salem 
New Bedford Holyoke Newton 
Somerville Taunton Waltham 





GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 








JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
In Education and Heredity 


By A. BE. WINSHIP 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 





New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


“Progressive Lessons in Art Education” is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat - 
ment of me throughouta!ll ourdealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that | am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and Iam very happy in my work.”’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘“‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very traly yours,” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already bas shown that she merited your 
confidence We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well Lae in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
piration. Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the 
*ublishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or anyone else 

to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
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wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toaformer address, 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders. express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payab!e to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a charge 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.- Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the publishers by notifying 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will 
be sent. We guarantee a ful! year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all 
commun ications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsuie, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Presipent Wiiu1aM Herpert PERRY Faunce: 
The successful leaders of men have always been 
psychologists, whether consciously or not. The 
essence of psychology is insight into the 
workings of other men’s minds—and such insight 
has marked all great orators, teachers, and organ- 


izers. 

Jostan Srrone: The universal impulse to play 
is a divinely ordered thing. If God gives the in- 
stinct, man ought to provide the playground. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. A. Mowry, Central Falls, 
R. I.: I know of no class of people who accom- 
plish more actual work in the course of the week 
than the teacher. There need be no fear that she 
will be overpaid. 

U. J. Horrman, Assistant State Superintendent, 
Illinois: If children are not interested in their 
school work they will make little progress, and 
will quit school at the first opportunity. The 
child that quits school, not interested in what edu- 
cation has to offer, will pursue his studies no 
further. The meagre amount of knowledge 
which he has will be of little service to him. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. W. Harrut, Taunton, 
Mass.: In my judgment the play period in the 
school life of a child should be regarded as of 
more vital importance for his right development 
and future power than any other period of his 
daily experience, and the recess, instead of being a 
time when the teacher’s care and watchfulness 
cease, is only a change in the field of his instruc- 
tion and responsibility. 

Dr. Woovs Hutcurnson, New York City: The 
trouble with our schools is not that they teach the 
child too much, but that they teach him so little in 
proportion to the outrageous amount of his time 
that they waste. Two-thirds of our purely mental 
drill and disciplinary training in the schoolroom 
is as ineffective and as irrational as trying to de- 
velop a flower by massaging its petals instead of 
tending its roots. 

Tue Epucator-JouRNAL: Obey and obedience 
are two great words. They are fundamental in 
church and state. They occur with remarkable 
frequency in the Bible.. They must be written in 
the hearts of the people if the state is to be se- 


cure. They will get into the hearts of the people 


in the pedagogy of the teacher. 


378 Wabash Avenue. 


MORAL TRAINING THROUGH THE AGENCY OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY CLIFFOKD W. BARNES, 
Lake Forest, Il. 


There was a time when to teach the three R’s 
with exactness and skill was to do the full work 
of a public school, for the home, the church, and 
the wholesome atmosphere of community life 
could then be trusted to complete the circle of the 
child’s education. But those days were long ago, 
before the cities began to swallow up the country, 
and the great corporations the small producers, 
and the close-packed tenements the cottage homes ; 
before the fierceness of competition robbed men 
of their strength and deadened their souls, and 
transformed the pursuit of commerce into one of 
industrial war. Macaulay once said: “The Huns 
and Vandals who will destroy our civilization are 
being bred, not in the wilds of Asia, but in the 
slums of our great cities.” But Macaulay never 
dreamed of a condition fraught with such peril 
as that of one nation receiving into its midst, by 
yearly immigration, more than a million of the 
poorest and least educated of foreign lands. The 
teacher, standing in daily contact with the pupil, 
has seen, as few others could, these general 
changes in social and economic conditions by 
reason of which parental authority has been 
weakened, religious influence lessened, and the 
child been forced more and more to become a 
ward of the state. “It is not surprising, therefore, 
that with ever-increasing earnestness teachers, 
the world over, have endeavored to broaden the 
scope of school activity, and have discussed in all 
its phases this question of moral training and the 
development of good citizenship. 

The result has been in some ways very gratify- 
ing. In America the ordinary rules of school life, 
such as obedience to authority, punctuality, good 
behavior, consideration for others, and the like, 
are being enforced with a new and higher motive; 
there is a growing inclination to give’ incidental in- 
struction in rights and duties. 

Decorative art as an agency for moral training 
is being brought more constantly into use, and 
good pictures on the schoolroom ‘walls, by their 
visions of beauty, their appeals to ambition, and 
their outlook into a larger and fuller life, are hav- 
ing no small influence in the development of 
character. We have ample evidence that flowers, 
and vases, and a hundred other simple touches of 
artistic decoration are finding their reproduction 
in many homes which sadly need ornament. 

Manual training, domestic science, and other so- 
called innovations in the curriculum of a modern 
school have received high praise for their practi- 
cal utility, but when we note how well these sttidies 
serve to develop self-reliance, steadfastness of 
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purpose, contentration of thought, constructive 
ability, and the like, together with a true sense of 
the dignity of labor, we are inclined to give them 
a new valuation on account of the good they ac- 
complish in moral training. This sort of indus- 
trial activity has also a recreative value, which 
brings with it new power of application to bear 
upon the regular studies. 

It was once said of our greatest Teacher, that 
“The Word was made flesh.and dwelt among us,” 
and with a full recognitioa of the importance of 
this personal factor in education many teachers 
of to-day are earnestly seeking to embody in them- 
selves. that knowledge, culture, and moral 
strength which they wish to impart to their pupils. 
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Reading cifcles, travel «classes, lecture courses, 
and other organized means of attaining this end 
are being utilized, but, most promising of all, the 
demand is:steadily increasing for that kind of 
normal-school preparation: which acquaints the 
teacher with child-nature, and familiarizes him 
with the various methods of moral training. 

Generally speaking, systematic moral instruc- 
tion may be said to have no place in our American 
school system, for it has only been tried to a very 
limited extent in a few small places; but some use 
is being made of the ethical syllabus, such as that 
issued by the New York schools, which affords 
the teacher a suggestive commentary on the 
whole subject of moral training.—Address. 





HOLOPAIDEUTICAL TEACHING. 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK, 


Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 


A difficulty in the way of industrial education is 
the lack of educational experience in holopaideu- 
tics of those who are advocating the new educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, these advocates, philan- 
thropic, earnest, untiring, are themselves only by 
experience the product of the partial educational 
methods found in the old line of school training 
which they seek to improve. This was of course 
unavoidable in the period of transition. 

Hence they see but dimly either what is the new 
education, what its field and effect, or what espe- 
cially its relation to trade schools on the one hand, 
and industrial education on the other. Indeed, 
they are hardly able to define holopaideutics, or to 
see that it is a natural development of our school 
methods, an evolution, a permanent addition t> 
our school requirement of thought and method, 
and is in fact the prophecy of what our education 
in the future in general will be. 

Industrial education is an important proposi- 
tion (we must not now say problem) before the 
educational world to-day, too important to allow 
mistaken conceptions in high places to pass un- 
noticed. 

The engineer must understand the track, or 
the car (of progress) will be thrown into the ditch. 
Unless those who are advocating a cause have 
right conceptions wrong plans, expensive and 
detrimental, will be entered upon, delay occa- 
sioned, and injury done. 

When an audience hears a speaker while advo- 
cating industrial education avow that “it is dark 
before him,” that we are “enveloped in a mist of 
uncertainty as to what should be done,” that we 
are feeling our way along by experiment, the 
listeners may be certain that the speaker’s edu- 
cational field is fundamentally limited. There is 
no need of uncertainty. If you look only at the 
schools as they now exist or existed in the past 
for your solution and rely on this, it will be 
“dark.” If you make sensible inspection of the 
field where the work is to be done, and employ 
business common sense, the way is clear. 

One of these gentlemen of untiring labors, in 


an address to educators recently said that the way 
was “‘still enveloped with the mists of uncer- 
tainty,’ that the manual training high schools 
were of no avail, as they “lead to nowhere,” and 
later he remarked that for the manual training 
high schools in the system of education “there 
was no use.” 

He then, in answer to questions, outlined a plan 
he hoped would be tried; viz., to have manual 
training in lower grades till pupils arrive at four- 
teen years of age; then sort the pupils out. 
Those who would give full assurance that they de- 
sired to learn a certain trade he would have 
taught that trade with supplementary education 
bearing on that trade for four years. And he 
would have a number of such selected trades. 
The above is about the plan suggested. But on 
questions being asked, the usual objections to 
such a plan immediately developed, and so the 
audience were left as mist-ified as the speaker con- 
fessed himself to be. 

Not to enter upon a discussion why such a plan 
positively must be a blunder if inaugurated, the 
difficulty in part, at least, with the speaker at this 
time was his lack of understanding of holopaideu- 
tics. If the esteemed educational worker would 
leave his university chair of the history and art of 
teaching, which naturally is a study of the past, 
and work ina technical high school, he would 
cognize by contact a new educational distinction 
in methods. 

This distinction is vital, and I desire to speak 
upon this theme. In the old line, now generally 
called English high (though these to-day are not 
necessarily archaic), education meant mainly to 
sit at a desk, read from a book through the eyes 
what others have writtén, called knowledge, 
think and memorize, and then tell it to a teacher. 
This was culture of a limited amount of encephalic 
brain. It left a large proportion of brain unculti- 
vated except by such activity out of school as the 
pupil obtained in the ordinary round of life. 

The new education recognizes that a man’s 
brain is not all in the cortex of his cerebrum, not 
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all in his head; nor are the cerebral tracts reached 
only through the optic and auditory nerves; nor is 
the content of that activity which we call mind 
made up only of visual and auditory word and 
idea signs, nor is mind made up only of the fin- 
ished thought and consciousness. The new edu- 
cation recognizes that the brain extends down 
through ganglia, nerve axis, and nerve termini to 
the periphery of the man's being. Mind suited to 
each resides in all gray cells; mentality pertains to 
all of them, though of course different or modified 
according to the function. The mentality of the 
nerve termini is not that of the nerve axis, nor 
this of the associating and co-ordinating ganglia, 
nor these of those gray cells connected with con- 
sciousness, nor finally is the mentality of all the 
other gray cells associated with the mind the same 
as that of those cells connected with our highest 
moral and aesthetic conceptions. But they are all 
mental, suited to the function of each, necessary 
.o the full and final product found in conscious 
thought; and all are educable. The function of 
these different parts can be separated to con- 
siderable degree in study and examination and in 
action. We know them somewhat under head of 
reflex action, automatic action, instinct, sub-con- 
scious and subliminal self,—the latter largely the 
nerve action and consciousness of the extra corti- 
cal cells or gray matter. 

The new education, purposely or accidentally, 
recognizes this complex source of afferent impres- 
sions upon the mind, so to name the incoming ef- 
fects, and the complex out-going; and in a word 
seeks to train all, any, and every brain cell of the 
boy, wherever found, which when trained will in- 
crease the boy’s power in life. 

Note the difference of mental action with the 
student in the two different types of schools. In 
the mere book school the pupil in “getting his 
lesson” thinks on what others have said or 
thought found in a book; he memorizes and re- 
peats to a teacher. How much will that fit him 
for earning a livelihood? | 

In the whole-boy training school, the holo- 
paideutical, the boy has a concgept,—perhaps it 
was given him as a model, perhaps he was re- 
quired to make or invent it. He must put it into 
concrete. All his physical being is called into 
action. All memory of all his motor as well as 
sensory system is drawn upon and co-operates. 
Asthe shapes, as he employs his physical endow- 
ment, he observes, judges, thinks. He learns to 
think, calculate while standing on his feet and in 
action. He adjusts as he progresses. His en- 
vironment is constantly changing; he judges and 
adjusts as it changes. He finishes the 
product. 

This is a very different activity from the former, 
as anyone can see, and very closely related to the 
activity of subsequent life. How the mind intui- 
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tively transfers, adapts, and readjusts this trained 
activity to mature life is not my theme; that is 
psychological, but it happens. 

Two young men were engaged in selling type- 
writers—one a college graduate, $10 a week; the 
other, some years his junior, a manual training 
high school graduate. The latter was. the 
former's. manager. That is, the college graduate 
and three others (one of whom also was a college 
A. B.) worked a territory under the second young 
man above. The college graduate, after the man- 


ner of his book study and memorizing, would post 


himself how to proceed and describe his machine. 
When he came to a hoped-for customer he would 
recite. The holopaideutical graduate came to his 
customer, prepared to think on his feet, think ac- 
cording to occasion: He sized up his man, knew 
when to talk, what to say as occasion required, 
when to withdraw; and he sold machines all 
about. The successful young man laughingly 
told how the college man one day came into the 
office elated. He had found a man who had 
somewhere belonged to his own college frat, and 
had chatted an hour with him pleasantly on frat 
matters. He’ was sure he would get an order. 
Poor man! He misjudged the effect of this con- 
sumption of a business man’s valuable time—and 
lost. 

Hae fabulae verae docent not that all boys of 
technical school training are re-created, but that 
whatever is done by nature for the lad, the holo- 
paideutical method of teaching trains the whole 
boy, whereas the book method does not. — It is 
because of this whole-boy training which the 
youth receives, the young man on graduation 
skips the mere trade which he incidentally ac- 
quires—the carpentry, etc., etc., and enters upon 
business life that gives play to all his preferred 
manly ambition. 

The new high school does lead somewhere, not 
necessarily into a trade, but into successful busi- 
ness life, better than the old. Such a school may 
be followed by or associated with trade schools, 
but strictly understood and rightly developed 
the technical school leads to industrial educa- 
tion. [ 

Holopaideutical training gives liberty in select- 
ing trades if one wants a trade. Holopaideutical 
training is the tree; the trade is a rootlet, a leaf. 
Holopaideutics develops the man who will use the 
trade and be its master, not its slave. It is the 
most general boy training for industries. 

Beyond the holopaideutical high schools are the 
institutes of technology, the various schools of 
engineering, the colleges of agriculture, the busi- 
ness college, and finally business life. You can- 
not substitute trade schools for the new high 
schools, which in their nature are both industrial 
and cultural. 
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Naturalness, practicalness, nobleness are the first neces- 
sities of education.—John Milton. 
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SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 
BY E. H. CLEMENT, 
Transcript, Boston. 


Boston’s new Howe Memorial Association, 
whatever else may be said of its movement, can 
mever be charged with having been precipitate in 
coming into existence. It is now eight years 
past the centenary of the birth of Howe. The 
truly great, the really extraordinary man, whose 
amemory this association proposes to revive and 
keep hereafter green,—literally green and fresh in 
_a children’s playground and public park,—entered 
into his well-earned rest after a long life of the 
anost intense and fruitful activity a full generation 
ago. The civilized world rang with his unique 
achievement a full generation before that,—and 
yet still a score of years before that-he was a hero 
to both the old world and the new as a youthful 
leader of the Greeks in that struggle of the 
‘modern world against the Turk which has only 
just triumphed in the conversion of the mediaeval 
institutions of the Caliphs to modernism. It was 
in 1824 that the ardent and brilliant young Bos- 
ton medical student created an excellent surgical 
corps for the fighting Greeks, and no crusading 
knight of the storied campaigns of chivalry 
-against the infidels did more romantic deeds of 
personal and physical valor, none endured greater 
perils and privations with more splendid courage 
and steadfastness,—and this was in his middle 
twenties. 

Had Howe’s career ended there, in one of the 
‘many desperate combats and retreats of the out- 
numbered patriots through the mountain fast- 
nesses where he frequently saw neither food nor 
‘rest for three days together, the handsome ath- 
Jetic American youth, this singularly brilliant Bos- 
ton boy, would have earned his monument from a 
grateful city proud of a son who had carried her 
traditional championship of the oppressed beyond 
seas in so pure a spirit of devotion to an ideal,— 
the ideal of liberty and self-government. His 
mother’s father, the civil engineer, Gridley, had 
laid out the earthworks which the Yankee volun- 
teers threw up, still faintly visible at the base of 
Bunker Hill monument, and later on performed a 
similar service in Washington’s operations on 
‘South Boston’s heights ending in the hasty em- 
“*barkation of the British army never to return. It 
was in the blood,—this combination of scientific 
efficiency and high idealism. But the wild daring 
of his college pranks at Brown University (the 
ardent democracy of his father could not tolerate 
the Federalist conservatism then dominating 
Harvard College) had not yet been wholly worked 
out in his adventures in Greece. After a brief 
visit to his home, and while he was studying the 
schools for blind in Paris, still in his twenties, he 
was drawn by his inborn irresistible impulse to 
what is now called ‘“Service,’—his ruling passion 
through life,—into the Polish rising of the time, 
and thence into a Prussian prison, whence he was 
rescued only by a romantic series of happy 
chances which, would make a thrilling tale or 
‘drama in themselves. 

When the young doctor finally came back to 
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Boston to stay, equipped with all that Paris, then 
as now mistress of the world in all educational 
enterprise, could teach him about the education 
of the blind, he was still but thirty-one years of 
age. And then commenced his life work in 
earnest. His personal magnetism drew to his 
side and held with hooks of steel certain “great- 
hearted gentlemen,” chief among them Thomas 
Handasyd Perkins, the first of a series of high- 
placed sons of fortune to put the organizing of 
their social benefactions into his hands. The 
brilliant results he achieved in the training and 
restoration to usefulness and comparative com- 
fort of the blind and deaf and dumb and feeble- 
minded have been the theme of great writers like 
Dickens and Thackeray, his contemporaries, and 
of scientists and humanitarians the world over, 
from that day to this. His honeymoon, coming 
after a dozen years of intense application at the 
Perkins Institution, was devoted to the study of 
European methods of teaching the blind. 

Finally the state made him the responsible chief 
of its great charities; and the eight principles he 
struck out as the basis of all our institutional 
benevolence have never been superseded to this 
day. They cannot be improved upon—so long as 
society stands upon its present foundations at 
least. They look constantly and consistently to 
minimizing the use and the need of institutions at 
the same time that they call for a generous ad- 
ministration of the institutions. It seems as if 
their author foresaw and was providing for the 
day when the progressive extirpation of social in- 
justice, of privilege entrenched in crafty and cor- 
rupt legislation, of thriftlessness and vice and 
misery entailed by want of education or mis- 
directed education, would render institutions su- 
perfluous and relegate the safeguarding of society 
and the ameliorating and prevention of poverty to 
the natural unit of force and influence, the family. 
Here is more of the great achievement of Samuel 
Gridley Howe yet to have an adequate monument 
anywhere in his native city or state. 

Of a piece with this social reform and_philan- 
thropy was his politics,—inspired by the same 
high ideals and the same determined purpose. 
It was because he chivalrously led the forlorn 
hope of the anti-war and anti-slavéry party in 
1846 that, military hero though he had been in 
Greece, he was snowed under by a majority of 
three to one in the Boston district, which sent 
Robert C. Winthrop to Congress. The@dore 
Parker, in his diary, noted one day Howe’s telling 
him that though he had been twenty years at the 
head of the Blind Institution, the city authorities 
had never given him any recognition in the shape 
of invitations to any of their festivities. “Had he 
kept a great rum shop,” adds Parker, “and made 
men blind and idiotic, it would have been differ- 
ent.’ After his defeat for Congress on the anti- 
Slavery issue, he was dropped even from the 
school committee. Dr. Howe was among the few 
ardent friends and supporters of John Brown in 
Boston, and was threatened with prosecution by 
the government therefor; but as his friend and 
worthy biographer—Franklin. B. Sanborn—puts 
itvimhis book: “He no more regretted the aid 
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given to that Puritan hero than that he gave to 
the Greek hero, Botzaris.” Nothing less than the 
purest idealism could have inspired the lyric of 
Julia Ward Howe in which John Brown’s soul 
goes marching on in a matchless national 
hymn. 

Here we have the full warrant, from the record, 
for pronouncing Samuel Gridley Howe truly 
great, an extraordinary character. Shall he go 
longer without his monument? It is demanded of 
our generation and the times in America,—not 
indeed so much for his sake as for our own. Ina 
day when materialism is rampant and triumphant 
there needs a type of the idealist to be set before 
us. In a day when commercialism absorbs the 
energies of the community it is an inspiration to 
review a great life, not one day or hour of which 
was ever given, from his earliest manhood, to 
mere money-making. In a day of statesmanship 
at Washington that presents the sordid spectacle 
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of tariff-making by. the greedy push of. benefici-- 
aries of taxation upon the people’s necessities, it 
is refreshing to turn to an example of the public 
life purely disinterested, ever truly and solely for 
the public. In these days of dulled conscience 
and cold indifference to the civic rights of the 
blameless millions victimized by tolerated nulli- 
fication of the war amendments, the passion for 
justice and human brotherhood which possessed! 
Howe recalls our forgotten pledges, to our 
healthy shame, In this era of social unrest, with 
the air full of murmuring, and muttered threats 
of reprisals of class upon class, it is reassuring to- 
dwell on the record of a genius “born in the purple” 
of Boston pride and culture, whose rare, God- 
given powers were from first to last, from youth 
to age, freely and fervently put to the service of 
the most unfortunate of all in the community. It 
is that record that we must preserve in honor to- 
coming generations. 


Gugin 
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A THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 


Oh, Thou, Grand Builder of the Universe! 

Who mak’st the rolling worlds and peoplest them 
With creatures—Who watchest the sparrow’s fall, 
And shapest the fate of nations— 

Hear us, we beseech Thee! Bend low Thine ear; 


And in 
Kn 


Thy mercy he 


ed, while now the Nation 
eels with her thank-offering. 


— Anon. 





HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 
BY LEONARD P. AYRES, 
Of Sage Foundation, 

One of the principal causes of backwardness 
among school children is irregular attendance. 
The child who is absent from school cannot be 
promoted. One of the principal causes of ab- 
sence is illness. Our recent studies of the school 
histories of all of the children who graduated 
from the New York schools last June show that 
three diseases have been responsible for more 
than half of all the extended absences. These 
three diseases are: Measles, scarlet fever, and 
diphtheria. Boys are absent from school on ac- 
count of illness less frequently than girls, and 
their absences are of shorter duration. 

In this same investigation a study was made of 
the frequency of the different illnesses among dull, 
normal, and bright children. This disclosed the 
very interesting fact that while most illnesses 
afflict the three classes equally, there is one ex- 
ception, namely, accidents. Most of the recorded 
accidents overtook the dull children. Bright chil- 
dren have few accidents. 

In New York city the school children are given 
physical examinations by the school doctors. 
The study of the results of these examinations 
shows that children with even slight physical de- 
fects make slower progress through the grades 
than do those without defects. 

If we assume that a child without defects will 
complete the eight grades of the elementary 
school in eight years, the records show that the 
average child with Seriously decayed teeth will 
require eight anda half years. If children in 
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Rhode Island are like their companions in Massa- 
chusetts and New York, about 60 per cent. of 
them have seriously decayed teeth. 

Using the same basis of eight grades in eight 
years for the normal child, we find that the one 
with defective breathing will require 8.6 years to- 
graduate. About one school child in seven has 
defective breathing. 

The boy or girl suffering from enlarged tonsils- 
require 8.7 years to do the same work. 
About one-fourth of the school children have en- 
larged tonsils. “<i 

The handicaps imposed by adenoid growths im 
the nose and by enlarged glands are still more 
serious. The child with adenoids spends 9.2 
years in the eight grades, and the one with en- 
larged glands 9.2 years. About one child in eight 
has adenoids and nearly one-half of the pupils. 
suffer from enlarged glands. 

In general the handicap imposed by such physi- 
cal defects as the school doctors discover amounts 
to about 9 per cent. Rhode Island spends about 
two and a quarter million dollars a year on her 
public schools. According to the New York fig- 
ures about $120,000 of this is wasted each year in 
trying to impart instruction to pupils whose apti- 
tudes and abilities are lessened through perfectly 
remediable physical defects. 

The city of Providence spends annually about 
one and a quarter million dollars. Again using 
the New York figures as a basis this means that 
about $70,000 a year is wastefully expended in this. 
city alone as a result of trying to teach physically 
defective pupils. 
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CORRELATION. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 
Greater New York. 


There are three principles laid down by Froebel 
in regard to kindergarten work which apply 
equally to all school work, and which I think apply 
with particular force to the subject of elementary 
English. The first of these is the principle of self- 
activity. Any work in English that does not in- 
volve the pleasurable exercise of the creative 
powers of the. child is, I think, necessarily poor 
work and unproductive work. In the second 
place, we have the great principle of continuity, 
that is, that a subject which commences or which 
ought to commence at the beginning of school 
life shall be conducted day after day, week after 
week, month, after month, and year after year, 
until that subject yields to the child that power, 
that exercise, and that discipline which the sub- 
ject is calculated to yield. And in the third place, 
there is the great principle of connectedness, upon 
which Froebel laid particular stress, and which, I 
take it, is simply the same thing that we know 
under the name of correlation of studies, the illus- 
tration and re-enforcement of one study by all the 
other studies. 

I think this principle of connectedness, or cor- 
relation of studies, or whatever you choose to call 
it, has particular force with regard to the teaching 
of English. Not only should the teacher of Eng- 
lish draw upon the work in all other studies, but 
he should so use that material that the child exer- 
cises upon it his creative powers.—Address, New 
York Schoolmasters’ Association, 
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MOTHERS’ CLASSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


One hundred and seven conferences of doctors 
and mothers have been held since the first of May 
under direction of the Delineator, and all have 
proved that mothers can be taught in the public 
schools how to bring up children. Five hundred 
babies under two years of age were kept in charge 
all summer and brought regularly to the 
conferences by their mothers. To these 
mothers and babies alone 3,582 visits were 
made by the nurses in their homes. Among 
these babies but eight died—five of these 
from contagious diseases. A house-to-house 
canvass’ was made by the nurses in the dis- 
trict surrounding their,school. Three thousand 
five hundred and sixty-six families in all were 
visited. 

A special effort was made to improve the sani- 
tary condition of the houses in which these fami- 
lies live. Complaints of unsanitary conditions, 
such as wet cellars, filthy halls and stairs, were 
made to the tenement house and health depart- 
ments. In many instances the nurses went to the 
agents or owners themselves and persuaded them 
to make the necessary improvements. One hun- 
dred and fifty sanitary visits were made. 

When the nurses had the young babies of the 
district well in hand, after they had taught the 
mothers how to take care of them properly and 
had persuaded them to bring the babies to the 
doctor regularly, attention was given to the chil- 
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dren in the district. The aim was to put them in 
good health before they should go back to school. 
They were taken to dispensaries to have their 
teeth put in order, to have eye-glasses when 
needed, etc. They were taken to the health de- 
partment to be vaccinated, and in many instances 
the nurses themselves bathed the children in the 
places provided in the school building, and im- 


- pressed upon them the importance of cleanliness. 


Skin diseases were attended to and also pedicu- 
losis, so that when the children should go back to 
school they would not infect the whole classroom. 
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EDGAR 0. SILVER.—AN ESTIMATE. 


The hand of death has invaded the ranks of the 
educational publishers and has stricken down one 
of their most brilliant members. Whatever differ- 
ences mark the mental equipment of the members 
of this important body, few will be found to deny 
to Edgar ©. Silver a position well to the 
front among those men who have been, and are, 
making text-books for the rising generation. 

Afar in northern Vermont, just on the border of 
the Canadian dominion, a father and mother, who 
watched for years the accelerating pace at which 
their first born was taking high rank among the 
great business minds of the country, sit in the 
shadow of a desolated household. Inthe hone in 
New Jersey, so suddenly bereft of its head, a wife 
and a family of six daughters and a son are just 
realizing the consciousness that the light of their 
home has gone out, and that the worldis a 
changed world without him. 

To one who has known and watched his almost 
meteotic career, the path from the beginnings of 
student life to its rounding out at the head of a 
great and flourishing business house, covering 
with tentacular arms the whole country, fairly im- 
presses one as cometary in its rapidity and _ bril- 
liancy. 

Mr. Silver’s mind, of which his business bore 
the impress, was like the minds of so many of our 
captains of industry, not of the slow-moving or 
methodical order, but over-leaped obstacles, 
reached conclusions rapidly, and usually attained 
a safe landing. This was the more remarkable 
because there was a moderation of speech anda 
deliberation of manner that betokened a hesitancy 
in reaching a decision. 

That individuality so essential to success 
marked his every effort. Others may have con- 
tributed, and doubtless did, to the achievement of 
great results in his business, but the note of indi- 
vidual leadership on his part was unmistakable. 
There were, as there always must be in a great 
and growing business, crucial periods, when the 
casting of the die fell to his lot alone. He never 
shirked the ‘responsibility, while the result 
repeatedly confirmed the wisdom of his judgment. 

Looking at Mr. Silver’s career, by and large, 
and knowing him with great thoroughness, if not 
intimacy, for the whole time of his business career, 
and without intending to eulogize him as faultless, 
it would be difficult to fnd a man who has been 
tested so fully, who will better stand the test of 
fairness, impartiality, and strict justice. 
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Mr. Silver was in demand to hold important 
business positions, educational trusts, and leading 
posts of responsibility. . He enjoyed this service, 
not for the prominence it gave him so much as the 
assurance that he was helping on the welfare of 
his fellow men. His fitness for these positions 














EDGAR O. SILVER. 


was widely acknowledged, and there is little doubt 
that they contributed to give a greater poise to his 
mind. 

These additional burdens really told on him, 
but it was difficult to induce him to spare himself. 
If he appeared to take a somewhat serious view 
of life it was really from no lack of or love of 
humor, while the general kindliness and geniality 
of his nature was sufficient refutation of this im- 
pression. 

The veil that covered his perfect home and 
church life need not be drawn aside. Suffice it to 
say that a well-rounded, sincere, helpful, earnest, 
patient, and successful life finished its career when 
Edgar O. Silver was summoned hence. 

A. 
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PERSONALITY. 


Personality is a dynamic thing. It is a con- 
scious endeavor by the teacher to make socially 
serviceable all the material and spiritual stores 
which he possesses. The teacher who is merely a 
hearer of recitations cannot have such social 
reach as is demanded by personality. He must do 
something for class use. He may make a chart, 
build a relief map, construct apparatus, or what 
not. By offering it for individual use here, and 
by encouraging pupils toemake similar objects, his 
material self becomes more closely linked with 
that of the children. In things of more spiritual 
nature a similar process can take place. The 
teacher should use his knowledge to guide the 
children’s reading, to offer them advice, suggest 
amusements, and the like. He should listen 
patiently to the stories and expericnces which chil- 
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dren will relate to him. Sociaily, the teacher 


should not hold back the smile that encourages,’ 


or the silent touch that implies kinship and friend- 
ship, He should listen to the grievances con- 
fided to him, be willing to ‘talk to the children on 
a social level, and at times participate in any social 
activities or games which may be going on. He 
should not restrict his kindness and sympathy 
for an esoteric few.—Felix Arnold: 


en ee 
GIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


BY WILBUR J. ROCKWOOD, 


Everett, Mass. 





Give to the wage earner in your événing school 
an opportunity to increase his mechanical skill, of 
to study something that bears directly upon his 
trade, and you will increase the value of your 
school tenfold. 

One thing, however, must be remembered: In- 
dustrial training will never prove an educational 
cure-all. Human limitations in ability and desire 
must be reckoned with. There will still be failures 
in your high school, just as boys with the finest 
home training and surroundings sometimes go 
wrong. There will still be failures among your 
wage-earning pupils in the night school just as 
there are failures among men in the finest organ- 
ized corporations or the best conducted shops. 
But the number of those who succeed will be 
greatly increased. 

It is not necessary to make a large expenditure 
of money to start this work. After the start, the 
growth will be natural, and the work should be ex- 
tended only as there is a demand for it—Report. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Interesting statistics relative to the primary 
school work in the islands, the number of schools, 
teachers, and the pupils attending for every year 
from 1903 to 1909, inclusive, have been prepared at 
the office of the Director of Education. 

According to these tables the primary schools 
have grown from 2,000 in 1903 to 4,127 in 1909. In 
the same time the teaching force has increased 
from 3,000 to 7,293, and the number of pupils en- 
rolled in the schools from 150,000 to 419,797. It 
is estimated that there should be at least 5,000 
schools to properly accommodate the pupils and a 
teaching force of 9,000 teachers to give the pri- 
mary instruction. 

The statistics prepared follow :— 


SCHOOLS TEACHERS PUPILS 
Estimates. Estimates. Estimates, 
1008! su9. diaiiss eseniknie a 2.000 3,000 150,000 
BE Fon dawns ued? nl ee 2,233 8,584 227,600 
SOOR Bligh Awacee shan ne BAe 2,727 4,036 311,843 
BONED \:s.b.0:0 sh one oe Ae ae 3,166 4,719 375,554 
Wee Ci i Aad. 2. SB 8,435 6,141 335,106 
WOR ik. icineis onli ar cas 8,701 6,620 359,738 
Ie neat scekt gl eppbibatiaa od 4,127 7,293 419,797 


The last estimates of enrollment. show that the 
number in the year 1906 was much larger than in 
the two following years, but this is due to the fact 
that during the year mentioned it was the policy of 
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the bureau to get all the children of school age into 
the schools, regardless of the accommodations for 
them or the number of teachers to give instruction. 
At the close of the year it was found that there 
were many more children than could possibly be 
given instruction with the teachers available, and 
since that time there has been no such determined 
attempt to overcrowd the schools. 

In the figures given above all the statistics are 
taken from the last school month of the year, 
March, with the exception of those for the present 
year, which are from the reports rendered at the 
end of February, the latest available—Manila 
Times. 
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THE TEACHER MORE HEROIC. 


There was no concealment of the satisfaction which 
the large body of Norfolk county teachers felt in Ford 
hall, Boston, at the significant remark of President John 
C. Finley of the College of the City of New York, that 
though people sit breathless when they read of the 
mighty hunter in Africa courageously facing the charge 
of the wounded rhinoceros and dropping him at fourteen 
paces away, nevertheless this example of heroism is 
nothing compared with that of the teacher in facing ig- 
norance in the third row at school. 

“Any savage can kill a rhino,” said the speaker, look- 
ing from one part of the audience to the other with a 
playful smile on his face, “but it is only the man or the 
woman who can think straight and speak straight who 
can overcome the other condition.” 

Dr. Finley was speaking on the subject “Soldiers of 
Peace,” and the occasion was the sixty-third annual 
meeting of the Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, the 
attendance being one of the largest in the history of the 
organization. Every seat was filled and many stood in 
the rear and along the sides of the hall. 

Dr. Finley had his manuscript before him, but he 
used it very little, his talk being mostly off-hand and 
characterized by the relating of stories and anecdotes 
which kept the audience in the best of humor. The 
teacher’s task, he said, was the hardest and noblest he 
knew, and he illustrated this thought by telling of a re- 
cent conversation he had with the builder of the New 
York subway. He told this man that his task did not 
seem so great after all, in view of the fact that when he 
figured out the first square yard of the undertaking he 
was practically certain what the other square yards 
would be, that he knew well enough all would result in 
complete mathematical nicety, the work being not at all 
comparable to that of the teacher, who, struggling with 
one perpendicular square yard of humanity, had abso- 
lutely no idea as to the best course of procedure on 
other square yards or humanity under her charge. 

He said that Kipling was not concerned primarily in 
his stories of soldiers, with portraying the brutality of 
fighting or the heroisms of conflict, but with the spirit 
of organizaton and of devotion. Kipling would find a 
splendid theme in the industrial militarism of Germany. 
His soldiers might as well be engineers, sailors, engines, 
or even mules; but the soldiers that the speaker would 
immortalize are the mighty army of teachers. 

Dr. Finley stepped to the edge of the platform and 
then referred to the controversy over the recent “dashes 
to the pole,” saying most impressively that many teach- 
ers have undoubtedly felt, as have persons in other occu- 
pations, that their work is unheroic, insipid, in compari- 
son with the valor and heroism of those great feats in an 
unknown region. But he thought if the teachers would 
look at their tasks in the true light they would find it 
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much more noble to help and direct the mind of a child 
aud see that it attains the axis of its existence. His re- 
eent talk with an astronomer friend had impressed him 
deeply as to the insignificance of a mere planet. This 
man likened the earth toa microbe in a microscopic 
drop of water covering the ocean. “You can thus see 
how unimportant it is to discuss the discovery of the 
north pole when our earth is of no more account than 
that.” 

To the statement of the speaker that if the teachers 
were paid their full value they would be the best-paid 
people in the land, there was much laughter, which con- 
tinued when Dr. Finley remarked that, “If it were not a 
species of bribery I should be willing to pay the city of 
New York for the privilege of doing what I am doing at 
the college.” 


, 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


An educational alliance. This is the new form 
which educational. progress has taken in Philadel- 
phia. Its spirit is co-operation, and its impulse a 
pull all together. The betterment of public educa- 
tional conditions, of course, is the object. 

Philadelphians think this is the first local con- 
certed movement of the kind anywhere. The 
idea ‘germinated in the Public Education Associa- 
tion. This able and representative body felt its 
limitations and decided to enlarge its boundaries 
and extend its stakes by calling into existence 
something far more inclusive and influential. 
The plan was conceived to form a powerful coali- 
tion of all the business, trades, commercial, phil- 
anthropic, literary, social, and educational bodies 
for the one great popular purpose of improving 
the public schools. 

A strong provisional committee of fifteen mem- 
bers was formed as an initial step. Five of the 
group are women and ten men, the list including: 
W. W. Justice, honorary president of the Public 
Education Association; Augustus F. Daix, Jr., 
president Business Men’s Association; John W. 
Moyer, president Philadelphia Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, chairman education 
committee, New Century Woman’s club; Miss 
Louise Haeseler, president Teachers’ Club; Mrs, 
Margaret Tustin O’Harra, vice-president Phila- 
delphia League of Home and School Associations ; 
Miss Elizabeth Kirkbride, president College Club; 
Miss Ella Rabb, secretary Civic Club; George A. 
Snook, president Mathematics Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Henry K. Fries, executive committee Frank- 
ford District High School Association; H. J. 
Deily, secretary Patriotic Order Sons of America; 
Henry J. Gideon, president Schoolmen’s Club; J. 
Lynn Barnard, chairman Pennsylvania child 
labor committee; and William Hughes Mearns, 
chairman. 

Sixty-five city organizations, more or less con- 
cerned with educational progress, were invited to 
send two delegates each to meet in a general con- 
vention on the evening of November 10. The 
Philadelphia Educational Alliance was then 
formally launched as a corporate body. W. W. 
Justice was chosen president, and George E. Roth 
secretary. 

Over 150,000 citizens, men and women, of 
Philadelphia are represented in the Alliance, 
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which is not designed as an additional educational 
organization, but to provide for an effective clear- 
ing-house for educational ideas. It does not 
bind its delegates or their associations to any 
fixed program. Rather it reveals the common 
program of all and the best available means oi 
making that program effective. There is abso- 
lutely no red tape. No dues are assessed. 

The first common meeting ground of effort is 
the securing of funds for the purchase of sites 
and erection of schools, by the issue of a four- 
million-dollar city bond loan for school purposes. 
It is held that this can be done independently of 
the statute, which limits the city’s borrowing 
capacity to 7 per cent. of the assessed valuation. 
And a committee has been appointed as the first 
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work of the new alliance, to present the matter 
in a hearing before the city councils. 

The principal problems before the alliance at 
the outset are the provision of adequate school 
accommodations for elementary and higher 
grades, and especially the bringing of the oppor- 
tunity for secondary education within reach of 
additional thousands by the establishment of ac- 
cessible district high schools. It was the notori- 
ous defects in these respects that brought the alli- 
ance into existence. And its organization means 
in Philadelphia, as it would everywhere, the con- 
centration of the forces (now working indepen- 
dently and far less effectively) upon the most 
pressing public education problems and upon 
practicable, realizable methods of solving 
them. Jane A.: Stewart. 
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THE ENGLISH FUTURE.—(I.) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD, 
Author of “Grammar and Its Reasons” 


Long essays and even entire books have 
been written on what has_ been. called 
“the great Shibboleth of modern English 
speech,” the use of shall and will. Yet 
no one has ever succeeded in formulating 
rules that will decide all cases of choice between 
these words. The chief difficulty lies in the fact 
that while both words have been adopted as aux- 
iliaries of the future tense, each has an original 
meaning that is opposed to the simple predictive 
office. These inherent meanings,—the idea of 
volition that belongs to will and that of obligation 
which is the original meaning of shall,—are con- 
stantly glimmering through, with varying shades 
of emphasis, thus turning the phrase away from a 
“mere future,” and giving it more or less of a 
modal character. 

The court that decides questions of language is 
a complex union of general usage and critical 
opinion. In the case of shall and will it may be 
said that, while there is a limited field in which 
good usage is agreed, some of the distinctions 
made by critics are not to be taken for granted in 
the speech of even highly educated people. 
There are large and intelligent communities which 
habitually disregard some of these minor points. 
In Scotland, Ireland, and many parts of the 
United States one continually hears will and would 
in situations where a Londoner or New Eng- 
lander would use shall and should. There are 
differences also in personal temperaments, and in 
judgments as to the amount of volition or obliga- 
tion that good taste allows under certain conditions 

Still further, the literature of different epochs 
shows that great changes have taken place in the 
use of these words within a comparatively 
modern period, and that apparently antagonistic 
forces seem to be controlling future idiomatic de- 
velopments. This conflict of forces seems even 
more marked in the case of should and would than 
of shall and will, on account of the increasing use 
af these words as the substitute for some of the 
old subjunctive forms, 





Nothing so puzzles foreigners as the English 
distinctions regarding these words. Indeed, it 
has been said that the full mastery of the idiom 
belongs only to those who have grown up among 
people that practice these distinctions, and who 
themselves have a delicate and sure sense of the 
inner significance of words. 

Perhaps it is not strange that under such con- 
ditions prophets have arisen, like the English 
scholar, Professor Marsh, who predict that the 
distinctions now generally recognized cannot be 
permanently maintained, and that “at no distant 
day this verbal quibble will disappear, and one of 
the auxiliaries will be employed with all persons 
exclusively as the sign of the future, and the other 
only as an expression of purpose or authority.” 
In a similar vein the Edinburgh Review de- 
nounces this English idiom as “one of the most 
capricious and inconsistent of all imaginable ir- 
regularities, and at variance both with original 
etymology and former usage.” 

It appears to be true that some of the nice dis- 
tinctions that have been wrought out in literature 
are in a measure breaking down in certain quar- 
ters, and that even among scholars some of these 
are held less binding than was felt to be the case 
a generation or so ago. 

Yet in spite of the confusions and difficulties 
that exist, there are hosts of critical students who 
would agree with M. Schele de Vere that “This 
double future of the English by means of two 
different verbs is one of the greatest beauties of 
the language,’ and that it affords a means to 
avoid ambiguity and express more delicate shades 
of thought than can be done by the other Teu- 
tonic languages, which, while they have auxiliaries 
similar to ours, have not developed lines of differ- 
entiation so complex and subtle as are shown in 
the Angle-Saxon tongue. : 

It is stated on what seems to be good authority 
that in a trial for murder in Massachusetts in 
1844, the result hung on the fact that the prisoner, 


Abner Rogers, had used wil] and not shall in a 
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certain sentence quoted in the evidence, which 
changed the verdict from “guilty” to an acquittal 
on the ground of insanity. 

The distinctions between shall and will have 
their roots in the far past, and are so inherent in 
the nature of the words that it is not easy to be- 
lieve that they will ever become meaningless or 
unimportant. 

Moreover, the general tendency of language 
development is always toward a more logical pre- 
cision. This can never be completely attained 
owing to the unstable and uncontrollable influ- 
ences that are at work. Yet it does not seem 
possible that the distinctions of shall and will can 
ever be lost unless some other way appears of 
making the language equally precise and forcible. 

——— 0-90-04 0 





SPIRIT AND AIMS IN THE CONDUCT OF 
PLAY. —(IV.) 


BY CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, 
American Playgreund Association. 


THE USE OF THE APPARATUS. 


The Swings.—Little children should use the 
little swings. Children should swing themselves. 
Girls, at least, should not stand up; should not 
swing high. Men and boys must be kept away 
from the girls’ swings. The little children must 
be kept: away from the large swings. The chil- 
dren may be changed by monitors, by whistle, or 
by issuing tickets. The swing is one of the most 
dangerous pieces of apparatus physically and so- 
cially in a crowded playground, and requires con- 
stant watchfulness on the part of the director. 

It is necessary to test framework occasionally, 
and the hooks and splices should be examined 
every day. In fenced playgrounds it is custom- 
ary to leave the swings up at night. In un- 
fenced playgrounds it is necessary to take them 
down for the protection of the swings and the 
neighborhood from annoyance. They are often 
dragged by the ropes in taking them to and from 
the storeroom, but this soon destroys them. 
The rope should be wrapped around the board 
and the swing carried. It is well to have a hook 
on the end of a pole for putting them up. Where 
there is a janitor or watchman, he usually does 
this; where there is none, they are put up by the 
director or the children. 

The See-Saws.—A child must not jump or slide 
off when the other child is up in the air; must not 
stand up on; must not pump down so as to make 
a noise. 

Children are sometimes hurt by one child jump- 
ing or sliding off when the other child is up in the 
air, or by standing up on and falling off. The 
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people of the neighborhood are sometimes an- 
noyed by a child standing on the see-saw and 
bumping down first one end and then the other. 

The Teeter Ladders.—The children should be 
instructed in regard to: Getting on and off; not 
sitting on the ladders; girls pinning or fastening 
their dresses. 

Unless a child knows when his companion is 
going to get off the teeter ladder he is apt to get 
hurt. The ladder should first be brought to a 
horizontal position. _ If children sit on teeter 
ladders, as they will do unless cautioned re- 
peatedly, and the ladder is brought down hard, the 
child who is up is apt to be thrown off upon his 
head with serious results. Teeter ladders should 
not be used in grounds where the girls and boys 
play together. There are more accidents from 
the teeter ladder than from any other single piece 
of apparatus, and it is open to grave social objec- 
tions. The exercise is good, but it may be a ques- 
tion if it is worth while. Sand, placed beneath, 
makes it less dangerous. 

The Sand Bin.—Sand must not be thrown. 
Lunch must not be eaten in the bin. It should be 
kept free of paper, lunch, etc. The sand should 
be sprinkled in dry weather. The sand should be 
changed occasionally; the old sand may be used 
for jumping pits, etc. The children love to draw 
and make designs in the sand. The stories that 
are told may be illustrated in this way. 

The Giant Stride——Small children must be kept 
away from it. The children must be instructed 
in getting off. 

The director must watch the attachments and 
splices. The director must chain up at night in 
unfenced playgrounds. 

The Slide—The director. should not allow: 
Children to come down standing up, or to run up; 
small children to go up alone or with other small 
children. 

The director must keep sand at the foot of 
the slide; watch for slivers, nails, or screws; see 
that the steps are safe; oil with raw linseed oil or 
wax occasionally. 

The Tether Pole.—The director should make 
and post up a digest of the rules for the children. 
Have teams of three or five. Only two children 
can play at once. Number one of one team will 
play against number one of the other, number two 
against number two, etc. 

Have a good concrete or brick ring around the 
pole to mark the circle and courts. . Tether ball 
is excellent exercise, but is rather expensive on 
account of the breaking of the rackets and wearing 
out of the balls. A permanent ring prevents the 
breaking of the rackets very largely and makes 
the game much less expensive. 
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In America. the Federal Government spends about seven million dollars a year 


on hogs and cows, but not one cent to save the lives of babies,—Dr, Henry Koplik, 
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INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY.*—(Iil.) 
SECOND YEAR. 


Cookery 
Laundry 
Housewifery 
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Time-table—Duration of lesson, 3 hours. 
Theory or demonstration, about 40 minutes. 


LESSON. 
I. 


II. 


IIL. 


vs. 


VIIL. 


XII. 


XIII. 


. Pastry making. 


. Mixed 


Practical 

minutes. 
SuBJECT. 
Management of the 
income. Amount 
available for food 
Hints on marketing 
True and false econ- 
omy 


Section 1. 
Stewing — Principle 
and temperature 
Preparation of family 
dinner 


Cost 
Stewing. Portable 
dinners, how to 
pack, keep hot, and 
carry 
Cost 

Section 2. 


*, Stock and soup 


Dinner in which 
soup takes the place 
of meat 


. Peas, beans, and len- 


tils 
Cost 


Section 3. 


Shallow frying. Tem- 
perature of fat. Ad- 


vantages and dis- 
advantages. Suit- 
able food. 

. Frying fats used in 
cooking 

Section 4. 

Reheating cooked 
food 

. Economy in the 
kitchen 
Revision of baking 
and boiling and re- 


heating cooked food 


Section 5. 
Suet 
pastry 


diets. Impor- 
tanee of varied and 
well-balanced diet 


Section 6. 


Diets for different 
types of people 


Condiments and 


spices 


work, 


about 2 hours and 20 
PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
Keeping household  ac- 
counts. 

Revision of any first 
year’s work involving 
baking, roasting, and 
boiling. 

Trish stew. 

Vegetables. 


Queen of puddings. 
Total cost—Is. 7d. 


Stewed steak or shin of 
beef (cooked in the oven 
or Bain Marie). 
Vegetables. 
Fig pudding. 
Total cost—ts. 
1s. 2d. 


8d. or 


Vegetable soup. 

Fried bread or toast. 

Roly-poly pudding (jam). 
Total cost—1s. 


Lentil or pea soup. 
Dumplings. 
Fruit tart. 

Total cost—I1s. 24. 


Baked fish. 
Potatoes. 
Pancakes. 
Total cost—t1ts. 4d. 


Liver and bacon (sheep’s 
liver). 
Shepherd’s pie or minced 
meat. 


Revision dishes to form 
. complete meal, 
Fish pudding or kedgeree. 
Revision dishes to form 
complete meal. 


Meat pudding. 

Vegetables. 

Sago mould. Stewed fruit. 
Total cost—lIs. 8d. 


Stuffed sheep’s heart. 

Greens, potatoes. 

Chocolate mould. 
Total cost—lis. 


Preparation of complete 
meal to illustrate lesson. 
Total cost—1s. 8d. 


Roast beef (aitch bone). 
Yorkshire pudding. 
Vegetables. 

Steamed bread and butter 


This is as we saw it in the Montem Street Hi 
School, London. Higher Elementary 


XIV. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VE 


Vil. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XII. 


Grilling—S uitable 
material 
Cost 


. Examination in prac- 


Cleaning and 
vating silk 
Preservation of color 


reno- 


Section 3. 
Washing, starching, 
and ironing 
Boiling water starch 
Use of borax and 


wax (in boiling 
water starch) 
Cost 

Section 4. 


. Reasons for stiffen- 


ing cotton and linen 
Cold water starch 


Cold water starch 
Use of turpentine— 
Cost 


Section 5. 
Starching, ironing, 
and goffering 
Cost and care of gof- 
fering irons 


The renovation of 
cotton curtains 

Section 6. 
Special rules for 
washing and “fin- 
ishing”’ infants’ 
clothing 


. Advantages and econ- 


omy of home laun- 
dry work 

How to avoid dis- 
comfort on washing 
day 


. Examination in prac- 


tical work. 
Section 7. 


. Care of infants 


Suitable clothing 


545 


pudding. 
Sufficient for two days. 
Total cost—3s. 6d. 


Grilled herring or mack- 
erel. 

Revision dishes to form 
complete meal. 


tical work 
LAUNDRY. 
Section 1. 
. The importance of Preparation for washing 
cleanliness day. 
Removing tea, coffee, and 
fruit stains. 
Revision of any first year’s 
work. 
Section 2. 
Use of bran, salt, Washing, starching, and 
and vinegar in laun- ironing cretonne and 
dry work chintz. 
Revision. 


Washing and ironing or 
cleaning white and col- 
ored silks. 

Revision. 


Washing, starching, and 
ironing an unlined blouse. 
Revision. 


Starching and ironing col- 
lars. 
Revision. 


Starching, ironing, and 
polishing collars, cuffs, 
and fronts. 

Revision. 

Starching, ironing, and 
goffering a sun hat or 
bonnet. 


Revision. 

Washing, retinting, starch- 
ing, and ironing lace and 
muslin curtains. 

Revision. 


Starching and 
baby’s dress. 
Revision. 


ironing a 


Revision of lesson IX. 


Necessary revision 
laundry work. 


of 


Value of wool as an 
article of clothing— 
Cost 


Danger of fiannelette. 
How to render it 
less inflammable 


Care of infants 


Bathing and dressing 


Necessary revision of laun- 
dry work. 


(Continued on page 550.) 
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THE LOS ANGELES CLIMAX. 


The great triumph of righteousness in the Los 
Angeles educational campaign had its final glory 
on November 11, when at the city school election 
the present noble board of education, which made 
Superintendent E. C. Moore’s September victory 
possible, was re-elected by an average vote of 
14,746 to 5,095 for the opposition, practically three 
to one. The people will be with the schools 
whenever they are creditably informed and nobly 
led. All honor to the noble people of Los Ange- 
les, led by the loyal teachers, the heroic board 
of education, all inspired by the superintendent. 


== bsO+ 
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DO THE COLLEGES RUIN THE HIGH SCHOOLS? 


One of Boston’s estimable citizens, for whom 
the public generally, and educators in particular, 
have high regard, had an article in a recent maga- 
zine that is quite appalling and wholly inconceiva- 
ble to those of us who know him and have ad- 
mired his interest and devotion to the cause of 
education. The first sentence is as inexplicable 
as anything we have read in many a month: “It 
seems to me too superfluous to argue that the 
average high school is, in large degree, a failure.” 
The writer is a business man and one of the most 
loyal champions of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a scientific institution, and he ought 
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to give us some idea of what an “average” high 
school is. Of course there is no such thing, and 
as a business man he knows it. ‘There is ‘no 
average banker, wool merchant, or boot and shoe 
manufacturer, and there is no average high 
school. He builds up a defamatory article in the 
discussion of a thing that never was, is not, and 
never will be. 

There are types of high schools that students 
of education, that is, students of the real thing and 
not students of programs and circulars, well un- 
derstand. 

Personally, I have had the privilege of visiting 
with some care about 1,200 high schools in 
forty-three states and territories, and I think I 
have a right to ask that writer to specify which 
type of school he means and then to name some 
of the schools of the type whose failure is so uni- 
versally accepted that there is no occasion to 
argue that they are a failure. 

Where is there a city or town in the United 
States that has ever had a free public high school 
that has not such a school to-day? Where is 
there a city or town in the United States that has 
manifested lack of public confidence in its high 
school? 

Would that writer dare to go into the town 
meeting of his town and argue for the abolition 
of the high school on the ground that it was a 
failure? 

For every well informed man he will name in 
Boston or any other city or town who considers 
the high school of that town or city a failure I 
will name ten who do not so consider it. If he 
cannot meet such a proposition as that then it is 
not superfluous that he should demonstrate that 
the high school is a failure. 

The writer does not consider demonstration 
superfluous, for he proceeds to say: “It is a la- 
mentable fact to be acknowledged and faced, a 
fact demonstrated by the small number of gradu- 
ates.’ 

Why does he not give some facts? Why does 
he not select some one school, or some one city, 
or some group of high schools? Simply because 
he cannot do it. He is playing a collossal game 
of bluff. 

The proportion of graduates from the American 
high schools has increased more than twice as fast 
as the school population, or as the entire popula- 
tion, and this is true in Massachusetts and in 
every Northern state and in several Southern 
states.’ Isn’t it a queer demonstration of the 
failure of the high school that the graduates are 
on the increase in a marvelous ratio? 

Again he says there is a “preponderance of 
girls” among those graduates. If I did not know 
the writer to be a sincere man I should think that 
he was putting this out as a joke. Does he not 
know, what every well informed man knows, that 
the temptation for boys to leave high schools is 
infinitely greater than for girls? Then he must 
know that boys in very large number go to special 
preparatory schools. But then let us take him 
on his own ground, and say what every well-in- 
formed man knows, that the proportion of 
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boys among the graduates has been steadily and 
greatly increasing in the last ten years. Does 
this not demonstrate the increasing popular suc- 
cess of the public high school? 

Thirdly, he says: “We know that high schools 
have been ruined by the present wide-spread and 
well-founded agitation to stop the economic arid 
moral waste of youth between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age.” This is too absurd for 
serious consideration. The agitation against the 
high school is confined to an inconsequential num- 
ber of interested parties. 

He says that the college has, in large part, 
wasted its energies upon “cramming a few pupils 
. for the artificial, and, to my mind, outrageous de- 
mands of college-entrance papers.” Evidently, 
the writer’s knowledge of the high schools of the 
United States is not only superficial, but exceed- 
ingly limited. He must know that there is but 
one state in the Union in which college-entrance 
papers are required and in four-fifths of college- 
fitting American high schools the graduates go to 
college without examinations. 

He says that only six out of one hundred and 
six high school graduates go to higher institutions 
of learning. Will he tell us where he gets his 
facts? There are about a thousand high schools 
in which nearly one-half of the graduates go to 
higher institutions of learning. There are many 
in which 90 per cent. of the boys go higher. To 
show that this was not a slip of the pen he re- 
peats that 97 per cent. of graduates do not go to 
college, and only 3 per cent. do. He is about a 
thousand per cent. out of the way so far as stand- 


ard high schools are concerned. 
+0 9-0 -0-¢-¢- $$ 


EDGAR O. SILVER. 


On November 18 at East Orange, N. J., Edgar 
O. Silver, one of the best Known and most re- 
spected school-book publishers of the United 
States, died of pneumonia after a brief illness, 
leaving a wife and seven children. To say that 
the announcement was a shock to the educational 
world is stating the case mildly. 

Mr. Silver, founder and president of the pub- 
lishing house of Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 

Soston, and Chicago, was but forty-nine years of 
age. He was a native of Derby, Vt., where he 
had for several years a beautiful home on one of 
the best farms in northern Vermont, and where he 
was buried after the funeral in East Orange on 
November 20. 

Mr. Silver was a graduate of Brown University, 
of which institution he was a trustee and a most 
devoted officer. He was prominent in religious 
work, being among the national leaders of the 
3aptist denomination. He was always interested 
in political life, having for a time had official re- 
lations with the Republican national committee. 

Mr. Silver’s great work, however, was in the 
publication of school books. Directly from col- 
lege he became an agent for D. Appleton & Co., 
and such was his success from the first that he 
soon bought from them their school music series, 
and established himself in Boston as a publisher. 
For a time the firm was Silver, Rogers & Co., but 
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early became Silver, Burdett & Co. He started 
with slight capital; but by untiring effort, wise 
planning, noble character, he, together with his 
brothers and other associates, built up a business 
in which the sales the past year were more than a 
million dollars. In the twenty-five years he was 
the moving spirit, the ultimate authority in all 
matters. 

In character; devotion; wisdom, and leadership 
Mr. Silver was second to no man in the fraternity. 
In all this he has been helped and inspired by one 
to whom he was married in early manhood, and 
his chief interest was always in his home, in which 
were seven children worthy of his love and devo- 
tion. 

So securely is the house anchored financially 
and in the esteem of the public, and so ably 
manned is it in every department, that no change 
in the management or spirit is expected. 

Personally, my relations with Mr. Silver were 
exceedingly close, and our friendship was affec- 
tionate and unruffled for nearly thirty years. The 
loss, therefore, is personal as well as professional 
and fraternal. 

- —--OQ-0- oo 


SNEDDEN IN MASSACEUSETTS. 


David Snedden, Ph. D., has been selected as 
commissioner of education for Massachusetts. 
He is a likable fellow, is forty years of age, has 
been devoted to educational thought and work 
from young manhood. He came into public 
school work as a young man at a time when Cali- 
fornia was being rescued from the most conserva- 
tive conservatives in all the country. His first 
experience was in southern California, where the 
new blood first coursed. He at once identified 
himself with the progressives. He was for five 
years in Ventura county at a time when that 
county furnished two state superintendents and 
focused public thought on its activities. He made 
Santa Paula one of the most progressive cities in 
the state. It took no little courage to side-step 
popular success and take a college course at a 
time when it meant financial stress. Upon gradu- 
ation he returned to superintendency, and in three 
years made Paso Robles the bright particular star 
in the progressive educational firmament of the 
Pacific coast. Once more he stepped aside from 
active work for study, coming East for post- 
graduate work at Teachers College. He went to 
Stanford University, beginning at the very bot- 
tom, content with an instructor’s position and a 
trifling salary. The service he rendered Stanford 
University and the cause of professional educa- 
tion on the Pacific coast in his six years’ service is 
inexpressible. His scholarly ideals, manly pur- 
pose, innate modesty, and engaging personality 
were of greatest service at a time when just those 
elements were at a premium on the coast. Only 
those who have been in close touch with education 
there for the past quarter of a century will ever 
know what he signified in those years. 

Then, again, he sacrificed the most satisfying 
local popular leadership for study, and it has been 
no secret from the first that at Teachers College 
he was regarded as one of the most promising of 
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the brilliant students who have come to them. It 
is true that for this special service he has had no 
direct preparation, and it will take time for him 
to fit himself for this work, and he will take time. 
He will be nobody's errand boy; he will not know 
it all on the start; he will not make trouble for 
himself or for anybody else. He will win his way, 
and will ultimately command the situation. Hav- 
ing known him in all the development of twenty 
years, it is most gratifying to see him have this 
opportunity. If any young man was to try it out, 
if any one, knowing nothing of Massachusetts and 
_ her traditions, was to be entrusted with this great 
responsibility, personally we rather it should be 
David Snedden than any other man. 


2O>4><0-O>+0+-+0+ - 
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RICHARD WATSON GILDE R. 


Each of these news-filled days seems to bring 
some new, rude shock, and now comes the tidings 
of the unexpected demise of Richard Watson 
Gilder. 

We had been so accustomed to read of his 
practically ceaseless activities, his interest in some 
philanthropic scheme, his lectures on some worthy 
subject, his new poem for some anniversary occa- 
sion, his publication of a new volume, besides his 
editing one of the ablest and most readable of our 
many American magazines, that we had not yet 
begun to dream that that active life was near its 
ending. But the cruel awakening came at last. 

Yet reflecting upon it all now, we are not sur- 
prised that life could not stand the strain any 
longer. He had lived but sixty-five years, but 
what years of effort they were! At the early age 
of twelve he was setting the type for, and publish- 
ing a newspaper in Flushing, L. I. From that 
time onward, and with varying success, he had a 
large share in several newspaper and literary ven- 
tures. These were his days of struggle, and in 
the main unrequited by success. What we cus- 
tomarily style education was in his case but frac- 
tional and fitful. Yet he was being educated all 
the while, though in the informal school of experi- 
ence. 

And then while yet a youth there came to him 
his hour of opportunity, when Dr. J. G. Holland 
appointed him as managing editor of Scribner’s. 
He had charge of “The Old Cabinet,” which was 
one of the brightest features of the magazine. 
When the business deal was made by which the 
former Scribner’s became the Century, Mr. Gilder 
became editor-in-chief, a position of honor and in- 
fluence which he held to the last. 

Few names in America were better known than 
his in literary circles. And he came to be a poet 
of renown. Six volumes of verse came from his 
facile and tireless pen. Many of his metres are of 
high grade and are destined to live. He wasa 
patron of arts and letters, and helped to found the 
American Copyright League. He was interested in 
sane reforms, and specially so in the Civic Reform 
League. Generous in his sympathies, in labors 
abundant, a victor over early adverse circum- 
stances, a cultured bard; we regret and mourn 
his loss. 
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SHALL AND WILL. 


We call attention to a series of articles relating 
to the English future tense which begins this 
week. The editor of a New York magazine, him- 
self a writer of national reputation, once said: “I 
believe that I have a good knowledge of the gram- 
mar of English. Yet in regard to one class of 
idioms I confess myself sometimes in doubt, 
namely, the appropriate use of shall and will, should 
and would.” There is reason for sucha state of 
mind among even well-educated people. Webster 
calls shall and will “anomalous verbs,” which since 
the Norman conquest have had a growing use “to 
supply to the Anglo-Saxon” language its “missing 
future tense.” But the result has not been 
wholly successful, and the modern future tense, 
according to Dean Alford, is “a curious phenome- 
non.” This is due to many causes which have 
variously affected the “sense of idiom” in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind in different localities, and es- 
pecially at different historical eras. 

When a certain young men’s debating society 
in Scotland once met to discuss the question, 
“Shall the material universe be destroyed?” they 
used a more archaic future tense idiom than was 
natural to the writer who in reporting the debate 
came to the conclusion that the decision must 
have been in the negative, or, if in the affirmative, 
that the society found difficulty in carrying out 
their resolution. ’ 

Yet personal differences of temperament may 
also affect the “‘sense of idiom.” The approved 
modern literary use of shall and will represents 
also the general colloquial usage of persons of 
cautious or thoughtful disposition. Yet in the 
words of Professor Welsh, “Vivacious tempera- 
ments confound them because they see no con- 
tingency in the future.” 

It is impossible to treat this subject exhaus- 
tively in grade schools. Yet at the request of a 


correspondent we present this series of articles, 


which we are sure will be of genuine assistance to 
those who wish to have an intelligent understand- 
ing of the most complex idiomatic question that 
helongs to English grammar. 


<Oo4 a. ,s 
4 . 4 > 





All honor to President Butler of Columbia for 
saying squarely: “The grade or high school 
teacher is not charged with responsibility for a 
pupil’s vocation and career, but is charged dis- 
tinctly with the other two functions of making him 
an intelligent human being and useful citizen.” 


Previous to 1908 there were ninety cities in the 
United States with playgrounds. In 1908 there 
were ninety-five more cities with playgrounds, 
and in 1909 there were ninety more cities with 
playgrounds, making in all 275 cities with play- 
grounds. 


Fifteen years ago the annual cost of medicines 
for each patient at the Massachusetts General hos- 
pital was about $2.90. Last year it was only 
ninety-one cents, and the percentage of recoveries 
has materially increased. 


Massachusetts is fourth in value of school 
property. 
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THE WEEK 


A GREAT MINING HORROR. 

Dreadful are the penalties which sometimes fol- 
low upon a single act of carelessness. In the 
mine of the St. Paul Coal Company at Cherry, IIl., 
on November 13, a miner threw a lighted torch 
upon a bundle of hay. It smouldered unnoticed 
for a moment, then leaped into flame. An explo- 
sion followed, and fire spread rapidly through the 
mine, cutting off the escape of the miners. A 
few who were near the main shaft escaped. The 
others, numbering 300 or more, perished miser- 
ably. A redeeming feature of the tragedy was 
the exhibition of that self-regardless heroism 
which almost always attends crises of great peril. 
Thirteen men, among them the superintendent of 
the mine, went down the shaft to try to rescue 
the entombed men, knowing well that they took 
their lives in their hands, and all but one of them 
died in the futile effort. 


THB MEN “HIGHER UP” 


The government—somewhat tardily, it may 
seem, to those who are not familiar with the in- 
tricacies of the law—is keeping its promise to 
push the prosecution of the men “higher up” in the 
American Sugar Refining Company, who were re- 
sponsible for the frauds in the weighing of sugar 
at the Williamsburg docks. It would be a gross 
miscarriage of justice if nothing more were done 
in punishment of these gross frauds, carried on 
for a dozen years, than to force the company to 
pay back $2,000,000, out of which the government 
was defrauded, and to send to jail the weighers 
who were immediately engaged in the false 
weighing. It was not these weighers who 
profited by the trick or devised the mechan- 
ism for. it, but the officials higher up,— 
just how high up remains to be determined. 
A beginning has been made in the indictment of 
the superintendent of the refinery at Williams- 
burg. It will fare hardly with any one, at the bar 
of public opinion, .who prevents the pushing of 
these cases to their logical conclusion. 

AN AFTERMATH OF SCANDAL. 

These sugar fraud trials are sure to be followed 
by an aftermath of scandal. Direct charges are 
made that the inspectors and weighers engaged in 
the investigation were impeded by their official 
superiors. Itis not just to accept off-hand any 
such statements, which may be the fruit of mis- 
understanding or of malice. But it is probable 
that a searching investigation will be made by 
Congress. To such an investigation there can 
apply no statute of limitations; and it should 
throw light on the mysterious means by which 
these deliberate frauds were carried on without 
discovery for so many years. 


A RAILROAD PENSION SYSTEM. 
Following the example of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company has 
worked out the details of a _ pension 
system which is to go into effect on Jany- 
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ary 1. The system does not apply to all 
the lines under the control of the New York’ Cen- 
tral, but about 100,000 men will be affected by it, 
and more than 1,700 will become at once the re- 
cipients of pensions. Employees who have 
reached the age of seventy after at least ten years 
of continuous service, and employees under that 
age who have become unfit for work after at least 
twenty years of continuous service will be the 
beneficiaries of the system. The amount of the 
pension will be determined by the length of service 
and the average annual wage. Under a similar 
system, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
now distributing about $600,000 a year. 
A NEW PENALTY FOR LYNCHING. 

In the famous Shipp case at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the supreme court of the United States has 
intervened in a way which constitutes a new and 
interesting precedent. In this case, Shipp was 
sheriff at Chattanooga in March, 1906, when a 
mob attacked the jail one night, took out a negro 
prisoner, and lynched him. The matter would 
soon have blown over, as such things usually do, 
had it not happened that the negro, who had been 
legally condemned to death for murder, had had a 
stay of proceedings granted by a justice of the su- 
preme court, and was, therefore, under the protec- 
tion of the court. The supreme court ordered 
proceedings against the sheriff and the jailer for 
failing to protect the prisoners, and against certain 
leaders of the mob. The sheriff, the jailer, and 
four members of the mob have now begun serving 
sentences of six to nine months each at Wash- 
ington. 


AN ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. 


It would appear that not only the heads which 
wear crowns rest uneasily, but those that wear 
crowns by proxy. The attempt made the other 
day to assassinate Lord Minto, the British viceroy 
of India, and Lady Minto is a case in point. 
Three bombs were thrown at them as they were 
driving through the streets of Ahmedabad. Two 
of them did not explode; the third injured a by- 
stander. But this will not be the last, as it is not 
the first attempt of the kind. The agitation in 
India, which from the British point of view is se- 
ditious, and from the native point of view is patri- 
otic, gains strength constantly. There seems lit- 
tle reason to hope that it will be checked by the 
reforms in the government, providing for a con- 
siderable native representation in the councils, 
which have just gone into, effect. 

A GREAT STRUGGLE BEGUN. 

The long period of suspense as to what the 
Lords would do with the Budget was ended on 
November 16, when Marquis Lansdowne, leader 
of the opposition, gave notice of his intention to 
move that the House of Lords is not justified in 
giving its consent to the bill until it has been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the country. As the 


{Continned on page 559.) 
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INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY.— (III.) 
(Continued from page 545.) 





XIV. Care of infants Necessary revision of laun- 
Arrangements for dry work. 
sleep 
An inexpensive cradle 
XV. Care of elder children Necessary revision of laun- 
Suitable clothing— dry work. 
Cost 


HOUSEWIFERY. 

The girls should be told the work for which ther will 
be responsible during the lesson. 

Two girls should be sent marketing, and the remainder 
should be employed with the various items of work 
usually carried out before breakfast, e. g., lighting fires, 
ete. 

The girls who do the shopping should be required, 
with the assistance of the teacher, to plan, purchase, 
prepare, cook, and serve a complete meal, breakfast, tea, 
Supper, or dinner, sufficient for a family of six, ata 
stated cost. 

As it is not possible for all the girls to practice the les- 
son stated for the day they will take the various exer- 
cises in rotation. 

At each lesson one girl should act as under-house- 
keeper to the instructress. 


LESSON. SuBJECT. PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION, 
I. How to make the (1) Planning, purchasing, 
best of the income cooking, and serving a 


XII. Care of infants 
Suitable food for a 
ehild from birth to 
dentition 
Good and bad types 
of feeding bottles 

XIII. Care of infants 
Suitable food for a 
child from dentition 
to eighteen months 
old—Dietary value 

XIV. Personal hygiene 
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Cleaning a feeding bottle. 
Sterilized milk—Barley 
water. 

Revision. 


Bread and milk—Gruel. 
Baked flour. 

Mutton broth. 

Revision. 


Revision in any housework 


Keeping simple ac- 
counts 

Laying the table for 
various meals 


If. The application of 
instruction given in 
the first year to the 
daily work of the 
house 

Ill. The need for fore- 
thought in planning 


breakfast, tea, or supper 
for i family of six to 
cost 8d. 

Revision of any first year’s 
work. 


(2) Daily work— 
(a) Before breakfast. 
(b) After breakfast. 
Revision. 


(3) Planning, purchasing, 
cooking, and serving a 


Ni 


meals dinner for a family of six 
to cost 1s. 6d. 
Revision. 

IV. The application of in- Washing day. Planning 
struction given in the work in order to 
the first year to the economize time and labor. 
weekly work of the 


house 
7 Do. Cleaning the sitting-room. 
Revision. 
Vi. Do. Cleaning the bedroom. 
Revision. 
VIL. Do. Cleaning the passage and 
staircase. 
VIII. Do. Revision. 


Cleaning flues. 
Cleaning the kitchen. 
Revision. 
IX. Disposal of household (Cleaning the secullery, pan- 
refuse. The dustbin. try, and back yard. 
Use. Cost. Care. Revision. 


[Lessons IV. to IX. ‘may be interchanged as convenient.] 


X. Lighting the house—- Making and repairing 
(a) Use of the win- blinds and curtains. 
dow— 

(b) Gas, lamps, and Cleaning an incandescent 
candles gas-burner. 

The gas-meter— 

Economy and Cleaning a lamp. 

cost 


XT. Warming the house— (Care of the coal cellar. 
Economy of fuel Sifting cinders. 
Use of fire-cuards Lining a gate with fire- 
What to do witha clay. 
person in flames Revision, 


Cleanliness and and cooking. 
health 
XV. Examination in prac- 
tical work. 
——— — —— 0+. © 00+ @ 02 
FAITHFULNESS. 


FAITHFUL GUARDS. 


In September, 1777, there happened at St. 
Petersburg a sudden inundation of a very consid- 
erable extent. The empress, seeing from her bal- 
cony that the water came within reach of the sen- 
tinel placed before the palace, called out to him to 
retire within doors. This the soldier refused to 
do because he had been placed there by the order 
of the emperor, and his faithfulness to him could 
not be shaken. The empress asked him if he 
knew her; the man replied in the affirmative, and 
that, though he knew her majesty, no one but his 
corporal could relieve him. The corporal was 
the officer who had charge of the guard. The 
waters increased, and reached the sentinel’s knees. 
The empress sent several messages to him, but all 
to no purpose. It now became requisite to call 
the corporal, who was found asleep in the guard- 
house. He was almost obliged to swim to relieve 
the honest private, who by that time had only his 
head and shoulders above water, and would com- 
posedly have suffered himself to be drowned, not- 
withstanding the formal and repeated orders of 
his sovereign. 

With this incident of unshaken faithfulness, 
which has become a part of the annals of Russia, 
there may be linked another event of striking and 
peculiar interest. When Pompeii was destroyed, 
there were many persons buried in the ruins of it, 
who were afterward found in very different situa- 
tions. There were some found who were in the 
streets, as if they had been attempting to make 
their escape. There were some discovered in 
deep vaults, as if they had gone thither for se- 
curity. There were some found in garrets and 
lofty chambers. But where did they find the 
Roman sentinel? They found him standing at the 
city gate, with his hand still grasping the war 
weapon, where he had been placed by the captain 
of the guard. And there, while the heavens 
threatened him; there, while the earth shook be- 
neath him; there, while the lava stream rolled, he 
had stood at his post; and there, after a thousand 
years, was he found. He was faithful to his trust : 
and, as he stood unmoved at his post of duty, in 
like manner should all persons remain steadfast in 
the trust imposed upon them. 

“Faithfulness is the grace that marches on in 
sunshine and storm, when no banners are waving 
and there is no music to cheer the weary feet.” 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. What happened to St. Petersburg? 2. 
What faithfulness is mentioned? 3. To whom 
was the soldier faithful? 4. Who relieved him? 
5. What other sentinel is mentioned? 6. What 
danger was there? A.A volcano was burying 
the city in ashes, and cinders, and fire. 7% What 
did the people do? 8. Where was the sentinel 
found 1,000 years afterwards? 9. What reward 
to those faithful unto death? A. A crown of 
honor and the promise of a crown of life. 10. 
Give a gem. A. “Faithfulness is the grace that 
marches on in sunshine and storm.”—From 
“Stories and Exercises for Opening School.” 
Used through courtesy of A, Flanagan Company, 
Chicago. 
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GEOGRAPHY. / 
MAP QUESTIONS,—(II.) 
NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND CANADA. 





Which is farther east, Quebec or Boston? 
Montreal or Hartford? 

Ottawa or North Adams? 

Which is farther north, Yarmouth, N. S., 
or Concord, N. H.? 
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5. Halifax or Portland? 

6. Bay of Fundy or Lake Champlain? 
?. Fredericton or Montreal? 

8. Houlton, Me., or Ottawa? 


9. Charlottetown, P. E. I., or Bangor? 

10. St. John, N. B., or St. Albans? 

11. Which is farther west, Ottawa or Albany? 

12. Ogdensburg or Syracuse? 

13. Utica or Binghamton? 

14. Ithaca or Saratoga? 

15. Rochester or Elmira? 

16. Which is farther north, Yarmouth, N. S., 
or Ogdensburg? 

17%. Halifax or Troy? 

18.. Portland or Saratoga? 

19. Boston or Buffalo? 

20. Providence or Binghamton? 

21. Poughkeepsie or New Bedford? 

22. Provincetown or Albany? 

23. Oswego or Brattleboro? 

24. North Adams or Buffalo? 

25. Which is farther west, Syracuse or 
Rochester, N. Y.? 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, 
MARYLAND. 


1. Which is the farther west, Buffalo or Pitts- 
burg? 

2. Syracuse or Philadelphia? 

3. Harrisburg or Rochester? 

4. Philadelphia or Binghamton? 

5. Washington or Ithaca? 

6. Trenton or Syracuse? 

?. Baltimore or Elmira? 

8. Which is the farther north, New Bedford 
or Wilkesbarre? 

9. Fall River or Bradford, Penn.? 

10. New Haven or Scranton? 

11. Jersey City or Wilkesbarre? 

12. Atlantic City or Baltimore? 
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13. Philadelphia or Pittsburg? 

14. Trenton or Pittsburg? 

15. Atlantic City or Gettysburg? 
16. Newport, R. L., or Pittsburg? 

17. New Haven or Scranton? 

18. Hartford or Jamestown, N. Y.? 
19. Providence or Binghamton? 

20. Boston or Albany? 


-_— pore 


WHO KNOWS? 


Des Moines, Iowa, October 19, 1909. 

My dear Mr. Winship: I want to answer your letter of 
September 27, although I am a little late about it. I 
should be very glad to see you, and I know you will not 
go through Des Moines without letting me know it. I 
would like to comment, if I had time, upon your state- 
ment that there are so many teachers in the heart of In- 
diana who did not know who is United States commis- 
sioner of education, or who Dr. Harris is, etc. It is not 
strange. I once asked a very large collection of teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania how many of them ever heard of 
Dr. Wickersham. I expected they would make fun of 
me for asking them such a question, and yet of the 
probably 300 who were there only five old men on one 
of the front seats held up their hands. It did me gocd 
to see them, however, for the old men were as tickled 
as boys. They could not keep their hands still. They 
acted like children of primary school; and when I talked 
for a while about Dr. Wickersham, one of them, or more, 
came to me afterwards and wanted to know of me 
where they could find more about him, asked me what 
my authority was for making such statements, etc. I 
enjoyed talking to those five old men if the rest did not 
appreciate it. 

I remember wy first examination, when two old farmer 
schoolmasters sat down in the sitting-room before a 
brisk fire of walnut logs and amused themselves by ask- 
ing the boy, as they called me, all manner of questions. 
Once or twice they floored me; and once or twice I came 
very near flooring them. But it was a thorough exami- 
nation, and when they were through they knew all that 
I knew for certain, and some things that I was not 
quite so certain about. Then my next examination was 
in the study of an old Congregational minister, who 
fired his questions at me nearly all the afternoon. His 
special hobby was grammar and literature, and I con- 
zratulated my self when I got through successfully. The 
fault with our examinations to-day in Iowa is partly in 
the kind and character of the questions that are asked; 
but very largely in the manner of examination. We 
ought to have a board of about five to examine papers; 
but, instead of that, we call in a large number of county 
superintendents and a large number of grade teachers, 
thirty or forty altogether, and of course there is no uni- 
formity in the results that we obtain. Go back a little, 
and how many teachers do you suppose in Massachusetts 
could tell, if asked without much time for reflection, 
“Who was Henry Barnard?” I will bet you the biggest 
apple in yeur cellar that not more than one in ten could 
make an intelligent answer. . Most of them could answer 
more questions in biology or trigonometry, or higher 
algebra, than they could answer in educational biog- 
raphy. 





Yours very cordially, 
Henry Sabin. 
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W. I. Z., Pennsylvania: Am very much interested in 
the Journal of Education. It is beyond doubt the best 
educational paper I have ever read. It is full of life and 
inspiration. 
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BOOK TABLE, 


EDUCATION FOR S&FFICIENCY. A_ Discussion of 
Certain Phases of the Problem of Universal Educa- 
tion, with Special Reference to Academic Ideals and 
Methods. By BH. Davenport, University of Illinois. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
184 pp. 

No more wholesome book has appeared for the teacher 
of to-day than this, as there is no more wholesome edu- 
cator than Dr. Davenport, dean of the agricultural de- 
partment of the.University of [inois. He is one of the 
few men whose unit of thought is broad enough to think 
at one and the same time of industrial and non-indus- 
trial, vocutional and non-vocational, manufacturing and 
agricultural industries. With this breadth of vision Dr. 
Davenport is able to write intelligently and sanely of 
every phase of industrial, vocational, and agricultural 
education in country and city, in elementary, secondary, 
normal schools, and collegiate institutions. This is an en- 
riching and ennobling book, a book that every school 
man and woman from the rural school to the univer- 
sity should master and enjoy, and he will enjoy it if he 
masters it. I know of no other book on these phases of 
education to compare with it. 

MIND AND WORK. By Luther H. Gulick, M. D. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 201 pp. 
Within these covers are fifteen chapters on real life 

by as efficient a man as I know. It is a book that makes 
for suecess, that helps every. reader to make the ideal 
veal and the real ideal, that is intensely sensible and in- 
cidentally scientific, that makes one feel his thoughts and 
think in feeling, that bases the mental on the physical, 
and spiritualizes the material. No one can read this 
book with care and be the same thereafter. 





SCHOOL BOYS AND SCHOOL WORK. By Hon. E. 
Lyttelton, headinaster of Eton. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. 

Anything from the nen of the headmaster of Eton 
must appeal to earnest educators in any part of the 
world, as his position is at the head of the profession if 


‘any position is, and when he writes of school work he 


appeals as strongly as any topic can to all school mas- 
ters. The highest tribute that can be paid the book is 
to say that it fully meets every expectation as to the 
phases of education considered and as to the method of 
treating both boys and schools. Naturally Mr. Lyttel- 
ton has ever in mind secondary schools. The book is in 
six chapters, which deal largely with the things taught 
and the way in which they should be taught. He is al- 
ways earnest, even in his sarcasm, of which there is a 
sufficiency. 





WOOD TURNING. By George Alexander Ress of the 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth, 76 pp. Illustrated. List price, $1.00. 

No one who has ever stood by a wood-turner’s lathe 
has been other than surprised and delighted to see how 
the rude piece of wood is made to assume some beautiful 
form through the turner’s skilful use of his tools. That 
such a bit of tool manipulation should be adopted by 
those in charge of manual training in our schools shows 
a verv wise choice. But how to use such tools requires 
the assistance of expert advice. And in this delightful 
little work by Mr. Ross the student can find the wisest 
direction by an_ instructor in wood-work and pattern- 
making. And then his textual suggestions are made in- 
finitely plainer by the scores of illustrations that show 
the student-worker the possibilities of his efforts at the 
lathe. At first the student may be a copyist. but with 
practice he is likely to reach self-reliance, and come to 
the development of some article which is the product of 
his own design, and that is a proud moment for him. 
Accuracy, precision, patience are the reward of his work 
also. Such a hook as this is invaluable to the student, 
and in this day when manual training is so largely used 
in our schools it is not only a serviceable but a timely 
contribution. ‘To see it is to approve it. 


NEW PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL. By 


Charles F. Adams of. .the., Detroit high school. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 192 
pp. -Hlustrations. Price, 60 cents. 

This work is the fruitage of twenty years of experi- 
ence in teaching physics. Here are seventy-eight exer- 
cises in the subjects treated, and they are not any more 
involved. than is necessary, and are demonstrated witb 
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apparent wisdom and ability. The themes dealt with 
are “Simple Measurements,” “Mechanics of Solids and 
Fluids.” “Sound,” “Light,” “Heat,” “Magnetism and 
Electricity,” etc. Not only the demonstrations but also 
the illustrations are of the best. College entrance re- 
quirements are kept in mind by the author, as well as 
the instructor's needs. The use of apparatus is also 
carefully treated, and twenty tables of formulas and 
physical constants are given. 


THE UNIVERSAL SCHOOL READER. (fourth Year.) 
By Louise Emery Tucker, principal of School 168, 
Manhattan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 238 pp. Price, 45 cents, net. 
The compilation of this reader is exceedingly well 

done. Evidently the editor knows what will interest 

fourth-year boys and girls as well as instruct them. 

Choice has. been made of material on history and geog- 

raphy, nature-study, civics, language, music, and arith- 

metic; and this is followed by material for composition. 

Ninety charming illustrations, lesser and larger, accom- 

pany and illuminate the text. Many of these are a les- 

son in themselves. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Principal Robert 
Eadié of School 72, New York city, and Professor An- 
drew Wadie of Ontario Medical College for Women, 
Toronto, Canada. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 353 pp. Price, $1.00. 

One of the best treatises of its kind. It is intended 
for young people, and nothing saner or more instructive 
could be put into their hands to give them a thorough ac- 
quaintance with themselves and their surroundings that 
so vitally affect them. The good health of children, 
with what imperils it, and what fosters it, are ably pre- 
sented by these joint authors. Such general heads as 
these are found in the book: “Living Things and Food,” 
“The Function of Nutrition,” of “Movement,” of “Irri- 
tability and Control,” and “Domestic and Public 
Hygiene,” and each is treated in a masterly way. Noth- 
ing important seems to have been overlooked, and an ex- 
cellent index aids to make the information easily ac: es- 
sible. The matter of the danger of alcoholics and nar- 
cotics is of especial value. The book is copiously and 
finely illustrated, and several of the pictures are artisti- 
cally colored. The whole book is worthy of the regard 
of instructors in these two highly important branches of 
knowledge, and merits a wide cirenlation in our schools. 





IN WILDEST AFRICA. By Peter MacQueen. Sixty- 
four plates from photographs by Peter Dutkewich. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Peter MacQueen is the greatest of American travelers 
among the younger men. He began his world rambles 
when the first modern Olympic games were played at 
Athens. Since then there has been no war in Africa; Cuba 
Philippines, or Japan without his being with the soldiers, 
and there has been no hint of public interest in any 
part of the world, except around the poles, that Peter 
MacQueen has not been on the ground. More than a 
year before Roosevelt started for wildest Africa Mac- 
Queen had been in the deepest forest depths, in the wild- 
est tangle, 1nd with the fiercest beasts at short range, 
and a more fascinating or better illustrated book is 
hardly conceivable. Mr. Page is capturing the greatest 
array of popular writers upon vital topics. 

THE CIRCUS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. By Bertha 
Elinor Butiington, Theresa Weimer, and R. G. Jones. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn. Cloth. Benutifully il- 
lustrated. (64x8.) 

Here is a school reader for little people that is as en- 
ticing as a book can be. It deals with the circus, with 
every healthy feature of it from the street parade 
through the side shows to the performances in the rings. 
It is a real circus and no milk and water affair gotten up 
for goody-goody children. It presents all the animals in 
the menagerie, the clown in his inimitable poses, and the 
performances in all their fascination. It brings the cir- 
cus into the school in an entirely harmless way. 





THE GIANT AND THE STAR, LITTLE ANNALS IN 
RHYME. By Madison Cawein. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. Cloth. 

This is a cheery volume of sixty poems hy one of the 
present-day writers of verse, of whom there are more 
than in any year in American life. 'They are verses fer 
children on fairy tales, toyland. the land of candy, toad- 
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stools, the boy next door, the scarecrow, Old Man Rain, 
katydids and the moon, topsy-turvy, Little Girlie Good 
Enough, frogs at night, ragamuffin, the jack-o’-lantern, 
old Jack Frost, the charcoal man, Old Sis Snow, tom- 
boy, the boy on the farm, old snake doctor, the little boy 
and his shadow, the poppet show, Little Boy Sleepy, dilly- 
dally, “Hey, Little Boy,” Fiddledeedee and the bumble- 
bee, a boy’s heart, and boyhood. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE BATTLESHIPS. 
By Roman J. Miller, U. S. S. Vermont. Introduction by 
James B. Connolly. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. 868 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Roman J. Miller accompanied the battleship fleet on its 

voyage around the world, and he tells with simple direct- 

ness all that impressed him on the way. His descrip- 
tions range from the intricacies of the modern battleship 
to the stormily enthusiastic welcome given the United 

States fleet by such widely separated peoples as the 

Japanese and the Australians; they take in the daily 

lives and amusements of the sailors, and describe his 

own experiences in firing big guns. Although the writer 
makes no attempt to be literary, readers will be struck 

by his patriotic viewpoint, which is the outcome of a 

simple assumption that the honor of the flag must be 

the all-sufficient reason for the disciplines and hardships 
of a naval life. 


—_—— 


THE GIRLS OF FAIRMOUNT. By Etta Anthony 
Baker. Illustrated by Maud Tousey. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
“Fairmount” is the name of a girls’ finishing school, 

whose pupils combine a large amount of fun and frolic 

with their school duties. The girls are a gay, well-bred 
little company, with depth and sweetness of character 
under all their irresponsibility and merrymaking. Mrs. 

Baker has dealt with the lighter side of boarding-school 

life. There are boat races and amateur theatricals, a 

riding class and a village improvement society, skating, 

a vacation in the Maine woods, and a church bazaar, to 

occupy the energies of the characters. The book is 

bright and entertaining, the girls are natural and true to 
life. It is a fine book for a girl’s Christmas present. 


WIGWAM EVENINGS. By Charles A. and Elaine G. 
Eastman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
253 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A fine group of Indian folk tales, chiefly from the 
Sioux tribe. ‘The first of the joint authors has for his 
Indian name “‘Ohiyesa,” and has been acquainted with 
this singular folk-lore from childhood. He has chosen 
from the many stories of the wigwam some of the very 
best to delight the children. Here are “Unktomee and 
the Elk,” “Eya the Devourer,” “North Wind and Star 
Boy,” “The Magic Arrows,” and a score of others that 
will make the white children’s heart merry, and their 
eyes fairly dance with delight. Then bears and beavers, 
elk and eagles will fascinate the lads, all of whom seem 
to have something of the hunting instinct in their blood. 
KITTY KAT KIMMIB. By S. Louise Patterson. Phila- 

delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 211 pp. 

Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

A eat’s story, and by one who evidently is a great ad- 
mirer of pussy, and who takes notes of all her moods 
and doings. It is a book for the little people, and 
doubtless they will enjoy it hugely. For it is so well 
told, and the incidents are so full of life—cat life. On 
the face of it it seems somewhat superfluous to spend 
200 pages or more on a cat, but when one has such a 
cat as “Kimmie,” and has such charming pictures of her 
in all imaginable positions, and with her kittens in train- 
ing to become eats, then there does not se2m to be one su- 
perfiuous word in the entire story. It is not unlikely 
that “Kitty Kat Kinmie” may have quite a run. 





JANE JONES AND SOME OTHERS. By Ben King. 
Illustrations by John A, Williams. Chicago: Forbes & 
Co. Cloth. Decorated cover and box. Price, $2.00. 
For more than ten years “Ben King’s Verse”’ has be2n 

in a class by itself, and is to-day the most popular book 

of humorous verse published in America. Not to know 

“Ben King’s Verse” is a reflection on any man’s habit of 

reading modern verse. Forbes & Co. have won de- 

served success by appreciating modern talent and mig- 
nifying the worth of men of our own day. They owe 
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much to Ben King, and he owed almost everything’ to 
Forbes & Co., who took him pe when he needed just. 
such substantial are as they could give. 


THE SHADOW bwrwilink _HIS SHOULDER 
BLADES. By Joel Chandler Harris, Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

In a very convenient form the publishers have placed 
before the public’this delightful story of the days of the 
Civil war by the widest known of our southern writers. 
In his best vein, and portraying in every sentence his 
intimate knowledge of the southern people as they ex- 
isted in that time and as they are to-day, the author has 
given us of his best. 


BILLY TO-MORROW. By Sarah Pratt Carr. Llus- 
trated by Charles M. Relyea. Chicago:.A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth. 245 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Sarah Pratt Carr, author of “The Iron Way,” here 
gives us a boy’s story, the scene of which is laid in San 
Francisco after the fire. How Billy, a thoughtless and 
rather lazy boy, is stimulated into manhood is told in a 
manner that will strongly appeal to other boys. Billy is 
a healthy, hearty, mischievous, popular youngster, and 
the story reveals the awakening of manliness. 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the Average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Bye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye... Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Byelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 








NEW BOOKS for 
TEACHERS and PARENTS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By ANDREW S. DRAPER 
meee: of Education of the State of New York. 
Svo, $2.00, net. Postpaid. 

” (Ready in December.) 


A collection of some of the most notable of Dr. 
Draper’s addresses and papers embodying the re- 
sult of an unusually wide and varied experience in 
educational work. 


HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING 
HOW TO STUDY 


By Franx M. McMurry ) 
Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Published awe. 1909. Seventeenth thousand now printing 
12mo, $1.25, net. Postpaid. 

It is generally recognized that young people are 
not learning to study effectively. Dr. McMurry ex- 
plains how both in the school and home, children 
may be trained to form the right habits of study. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
EDUCATION 


By M. V. O'SHEA 
Professor of Education in the University of Wisconsin. 
8vo, $2.00, net. Postpaid. 

A pioneer book in the study of the social de- 
velopment«f children. It treats of a large number 
of the problems in the training of children with 
which the parent, teacher, and the lawmaker have 
to deal. Many concrete problems are given for il- 
lustration. A most suggestive book in a field too 
long neglected. 


HOUGHTON MIFTLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MS ef educational news to be og es 


short 
be received |. A~ ff 


than Friday preceding date 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


ent yy 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ssociation, Worcester; C. B. 
Ellis, AS oe acld, president. 


November 26, 27: Southwestern 

klahoma Teachers’ Association at 

Hobart, Okla.; F. B. Rybolt, Law- 
ton, president. 

November 26, 27: Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bellaire; Superin- 
tendent L. E. York, Martin’s Ferry, 
president. 


December 2, 3, 4: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 27-80: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
secretary. 

December 27, 28: American Federa- 
tion of Teachers of the Mathe- 
matical and Natural Sciences, Bos- 
ton. 

December 27, 28, 29, 30: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 


resident, B. G. Shackelford, Cape. 


irardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


December 28, 29, 30: Southern Hdu- 
eational Association, Charlotte, 
8. Cc. 

December 28, 29, 30: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 
lantic City. 


December 28, 29, 30: High school 
department of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, Har- 
risburg. 


December 28, 29, 30: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Bozeman; 
Superintendent R. J. Congdon, 
Helena, president. 

February 22, 23, 24: Department of 
Superintendence, N. EB. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 


Baster week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. EB. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


’ 
— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The sixtieth an- 
nual convention of the Vermont 
State Teachers’ Association was held 
in Burlington October 21, 22, 23. 
About 1,000 teachers were in attend- 
ance. Addresses of welcome were 
given by Mayor Burke, V. A. Bul- 
lard, president of the school commis- 
sioners, and President M. H. Buck- 
ham of the University of Vermont. 
The response was given by Principal 
Isaac Thomas of the Rutland high 
school, president of the association. 
Professor Edward S, Thorndike, 
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Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, delivered the address of the 
afternoon on “The Feminization of 
Education.” Thursday evening 
George Kennan gave a lecture at the 
Strong theatre on “The Japanese at 
Home.” Friday morning two very 
interesting addresses were given: 
One by James Parton Haney, M. D., 
supervisor of manual arts, New York 
city, on “Practical Phases of Teach- 
ing the Manual Arts,” and the other 
by James I. Myer, Jr., director of 
the state library, Albany, N. Y., on 
“Text-books and Others.” In the 
afternoon conferences were held on 
English, modern languages, drawing 
and manual training, grammar 
schools, geography, primary schools, 
reading and language, and depart- 
ment of rural schools. Friday even- 
ing at the First church Rev. O. P. 
Gifford of Brookline, Mass., gave an 
address on “Brain Building.” Sat- 
urday morning a very inspiring ad- 
dress was given by Rev. John M. 
Thomas, president of Middlebury 
College, on “Moral Education in 
High Schools and Academies.” 

The teachers’ course at the univer- 
sity is being attended by a goodly 
number of the city teachers. Courses 
are being given by Professor Messin- 
ger, dean of the department of 
teaching, and Professor Terrill of 
the department of home economics. 
Professor Messinger’s course is on 
“The Principles of Education.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The date of the anuual 
examinations for positions in the 
Boston public schools has been 
changed from the first week in April 
to the week beginning with the last 
Monday in January, and will be held 
from January 31, 1910, to February 
4, 1910. Owing to the unusually 
large number of appointments, Bos- 
ton is beginning to feel something of 
the dearth of teachers that has ex- 
isted elsewhere. Many of the high 
school lists are almost completely ex- 
hausted, and more than half of those 
on the examined list for elementary 
school positions have been or will be 
appointed during the current year. 
The next examination, therefore, will 
furnish an excellent opportunity for 
teachers desiring to secure a rating 
sufficiently near the top of the list to 
give them reasonable assurance of 
early appointnient. 


Mary C. R. Towle, recently retired, 
had taught fifty-one years in the 
Dwight district, and her associate 
teachers gave. her a notable banquet 
with $51 in gold at her plate. 

There is to be a peace prize con- 
test under the auspices of the 
American School Peace League. Two 
sets of prizes, to be known as the 
Seabury prizes, are offered for the 
hest essays on one of the following 
subjects: “The United States, the 
Exemplar of an Organized World,” 
“The History. of International Arbi- 
tration,” ‘The History and Signifi- 
cance of the Two Hague Peace Con- 
ferences,” “The Opportunity and 
Duty of the Schools in the Interna- 
tional Peace Movement,” “The Evo- 
Iution of Patriotism.” First set, 
open to seniors in the normal schools 
of the United States; second set, 
open to seniors in the preparatory 
schools of the United States. Three 
prizes of $75, $50, and $25 will be 
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given for the three best essays in 
both sets. The contest closes March 
1. Essays must not exceed 5,000 
words (a length of 3,000 words is 
suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, 
on one side only of paper, eight by 
ten inches, with a margin of at least 
1% inches. Manuscripts not easily 
legible will not be considered. The 
name of the writer must not appear 
on the essay, which should be ac- 
companied by a letter giving the 
writer’s name, school and home ad- 
dress, and sent to Mrs. Fannie ern 
Andrews, secretary of the American 
School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
berough street, Boston, not later than 
March 1, 1910. Essays shou'd be 
mailed flat (not rolled). 





CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. ‘The members of the 
Norwich Principals’ Club met at the 
Broadway school November 1v for 
reorganization. The following-named 
principals were elected: President, 


¥. J. Werking; vice-president, B. F. 
Dodd; secretary and treasurer, Rob- 
ert Brown. Mr. Stanton and Mr. 


Hobson were appointed a committee 


to arrange programs for the meet- 
ings. 
SUFFIELD. Ground has been 


broken for the Pnew gymnasium in 
the rear of the Connecticut Literary 
Institution buildings, and it is ex- 
pected that the building will be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1910. 

MERIDEN. At a meeting of the 
Meriden Teachers’ Association it was 
voted to select Professor James W. 
Crook of Amherst College to deliver 
the course of lectures to the teachers 
through the winter. Professor Crook 
is head of the department of econom- 
ics at Amherst. 


BRIDGEPORT. This 
get the trade school for 
committee has worked so hard. The 
committee has received word that 
the state board of education has de- 
cided to locate one trade s: hool in 
New Britain and one in Bridgeport. 
When the state first decided to appro- 
priate money for these schools there 
was a great scramble on the part of 
the various municipalities to secure 
the awards. A committee consisting 
of representatives from the board of 
trade, the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, and the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was appointed, and the members 
have labored hard to get one of the 
schools for Bridgeport, which is rec- 
egnized as the industrial capital of 
the state. The work on the schoo} 
will be started soon, probably next 
month. 

HARTFORD. The annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild was held recently in the capi- 
tol at Hartford. The report of 
Charles L. Atnes and of Carrie E. 
Hopkins, financial secretary, and 
other matters of interest were printed 
for distribution in pamphlet form. 
The pamphlet showed the total m2m- 
bership on September 30. 1909, to be 


city will 
which the 


558. The deceased members are 
Mary C. Eliot, L. Octavia Elwell, 
and Margaret I. Moore. The finan- 


cial statement was recently printed. 
The report contains the following 


statement: During the year just 
closed the guild has been the re- 
cipient of some special and very 





. 
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gratefully appreciated favors, 
@amely: Several of our honorary 
members have followed their estab- 
lished habit of repeating their gifts 
annually. Some amounts given con- 
ditionally in preceding years and 
hitherto held in custody have been 
made positive, and now our perma- 
nent fund has been increased by these 
additions. A legacy of $500 has been 
paid by the executrix of the will of 
the late Mrs. Hannah Witt of Bridge- 
port. Information has also been 
given that Mrs. Witt made the guild 
ther residuary legatee in an estate of 
ten or twelve thousand dollars. A 
repeated appropriation of $10,000 by 
the legislature of 1909 is a substantial 
aid and a pleasing evidence that Con- 
necticut remembers her teachers. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Strong Comstock, Dan- 
tury; first vice-president, Miss Mary 
NM. Harris, Hartford; second vice- 
president, W. W. Porter, Bridgeport; 
recording secretary, Joseph Gerard, 
Meriden; financial secretary, Miss 
Carrie E. Hopkins, Norwich;  treas- 
urer, Charles L. Ames, Hartford. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


—_—— 


IOWA. 


The State Association was a rous- 
ing success, numerically at _ least, 
Jess than fifty short of 4,000 mem- 
bership. Features of the meeting 
were not otherwise peculiarly con- 
spicuous. President Beard’s ad- 
dress was well received. Moving 
about the state a little we find 
schools improving, although rich 
Iowa does not use its money as !ib- 
erally as its intelligence and oppor- 
tunities warrant. Under a free text- 
‘ook law similar to the Minnesota 
law, Iowa has less than fifty per 
cent. of its pupils supplied with free 
books, while Minnesota suppiies 
nearly seven-eighths of all its pupils 
with books free. Were Iowa send- 
ing about the state inspectors who 
could say, “Do this, do that, or you 
will lose apportionment,” she would 
soon compel the expenditure of a 
reasonable part of her accumulations 
from unequaled § agricultural _re- 
sources to place her rising intelli- 
gent generation on equal footing with 
her neighbors. We desire to com- 
mend in particular the equipment of 
the schools at Marengo. It will pay 
one to learn of the up-to-date ideas 
and methods of Superintendent Cor- 
son. 

Cedar Rapids schools rank high, 
and Superintendent McConnell com- 
mands in his comfortable manner al- 
ways. 

In the Harrison district, Cedar 
Rapids. Miss Ruby Byers, princi- 
pal, 550 pupils, every teacher visited 
last month the home of every pupil 
in her room, and talked with the 
mothers about a mothers’ meeting. 
The mothers’ meeting now has 200 
members directed by Miss Byers and 
her teachers, though controlled and 
managed by the mothers. Ethical 
culture and humanitarian ideas are 


to be made prominent. » 
OHIO. 
TOLEDO.... The day..after..Super- 


intendent Charles L. Van Cleve 
passed away the state commissioner 
sent to the superintendents of the 
state the following letter:— 


e 
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“My dear brother: A prince and a 
strong man in our educational Israel 
has en. tendent Charles 
L. Van Cleve is dead. The. hand 
hesitates, falters, and trembles as it 
pens this sad statement. 

“Mr. Van Cleve died of apoplexy 
Sunday morning. Funeral services 
will be held at Toledo Wednesday 


morning at 8.30. Funeral train will . 


leave Toledo at 10 a. m. for Troy, 
where he will be buried after a sec- 
ond service is held at 2.30 p. m. on 
the same day. ‘The office makes this 
frrompt announcement tbat you may 
all have the opportunity to be present 
and thus give expression to your 
sympathy and love. 

“May I suggest that if you can at- 
tend but one service, that you attend 
at Troy? I assume that the superin- 
tendents of Northwestern Ohio will 
attend at Toledo, and suggest that 
we meet at the Jefferson hotel at 8 
o'clock Wednesday morning. At 
Troy, I suggest that we meet at the 
hotel and attend the service ina 
body. 
“Yours in the spirit of sympathy 

and fraternity, 
“John W. Zeller.” 

TOLEDO. The Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association met in this 
city on November 12 and 13. The of- 
ficers were as follows: President, Su- 
perintendent J. D. Simkins, Newark: 
vice-presidents, Superintendent F. C. 
Kirkendall, Chillicothe; Miss Kate B. 
Fordney, Mt. Vernon; secretary, Miss 
Nellie Roney, Marysville; executive 
committee, B. B. Harlan, Dayton; C. 
D. Everett, Columbus; IL. N. Keyser, 
Urbana. The attendance was large, 
the interest genuine, the spirit excel- 
lent. There was an unusual amount 
of time given to discussing questions 
supposed to be practical. We shall 
publish most of these questions at as: 
early date. They are suggestive, and 
all edneators will be pleased to look 
them over. 

ZANESVILLE. Superintendent W. 
PD. Lash of this city died Novem- 
ber 17 of pneumonia, after a brief 
illness. Superintendent Lash was 
well known as an educator, not only 
in this state but also in national edu- 
eational circles. 

CLEVELAND. Football 
play second fiddle to study in the 
high schools. Superintendent Bilson 
has issued an order to all principals 
of the high schools that no more foot- 
ball practice should be indulged in 
during schoo] hours. Students in one 
school in particular have been going 
out to practice before the end of the 
regular school day period. Complaint 
reaching the superintendent, inspired 
by other high schools which felt they 
were being discriminated against, 
led to the order. Also there will be 
no more interscholastic games save on 
Saturdays. “This rule has always 
existed,” the superintendent’ ex- 
plained recently, “but it seems to 
have been ignored by one school of 
late. Hence the order. There is no 
objection. to football and football in- 
terest, but the school work should 
not be permitted to suffer because of 
either.” 


has to 


WISCONSIN. 


KENOSHA, Superintendent P. J. 
Zimmers has the public aroused as 
are few cities to educational affairs. 


This was in evidence when he had 





sud naiel ond ‘public, 823 


are. to his call for 
equipments and new methods. b 
RACINE. Superintendent Burton 
E. Nelson has developed a schen 
for school benevolence as good as 
is new. They used to have, what 
many schools have, a bringing in 
vegetables, etc., for the poor, and 
discovered that the poor all 
Something; sometimes a family 
send in as much as it received a 
anyway, it had no school flavor 
whatever. The Associated Chari 
and churches were doing the sa 
thing and were doing it better, so 
developed this plan, which w 
wonderfully well. The  childr 
bring in small amounts of veg 
‘There is a limit to what can 
brought. Every child does a little 
something. : 







is the examination of the eyes of 
children and supplying them with 
glasses in case the family would find 
this a burden. This enables the 
teacher to get a child properly 
equipped at once, and sometimes the 
parents pay later, but are not ready 
to do it at the time. Almost invari- 
ably even a poor family will offer to 
pay, but is let down easy. This is 
only one of many ways in which 
Racine is doing the latest things in 
education and sometimes, as in this 
ease, original things. I have never 
seen better day school work for the 
blind and deaf than in the special 
classes in these schools. The draw- 
ing is remarkably attractive. I was 
interested in one of Superintendent 
Nelson’s rules. The teacher is re- 
quired to keep the sharpest kind of 
a look-out for the condition of every 
child, especially of those in clay- 
modeling. Of course every child has 
to wash his hands the last thing be- 
fore the exercise, and if a child is in 
any way diseased he has his own in- 
dividual clay that is never used by 
another. Racine is third, or at most 
fourth city in the state in popula- 
tion, and itis very near being the 
first in the West in the proportion of 
men principals. The dean of the 
corps, M. L. Smith, has been princi- 
pal of the Franklin school for nearly 
forty years. He has taught no- 
where else. 


_— 


MISSOURI. 

Lincoln Institute at Jefferson City 
opened under very favorable condi- 
tions this year. The attendance is 
rot as large as.in former years, but 
the spirit that pervades the work is 
wholesome and inspiring. The cam- 
pus and buildings are lighted by elec- 
tricity this year, and the facilities 
for doing the work are much better, 
A tuition of $21 a year is charged 
non-residents: of the state. and those 
who live in Missouri pay a tuition of 
$6 for the scholastic year. Under 
the management of President B. F. 
Allen the normal and the industrial 
work receive special attention. Con- 
ditions in Missouri seem to be the 
reverse of conditions in the South 
for the education of the negro. A 




















college course was added without 
any hesitancy, but it took a little 
time to get the industrial depart- 
ment. In the far South the carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, and 
seamstresses are largely colored. 
In Missouri they are all white. In 
the far South a colored man can 
easily find employment in one of the 
trades; in Missouri the unions bar 
him. In the South = are found 
schools and colleges galore sup- 
ported by northern philanthropists 
for the education of the negro boys 
and girls; in Missouri this is done by 


the state. "Tis true that the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society supports one 


school for negroes, but its support is 
meagre. Lincoln Institute, a state 
school, is to Missouri what Atlanta 
University, Hampton, and Tuskegee 
are to the South. 


INDIANA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. Miss Anna 
Wilson, principal of the high school, 
has no difficulty in keeping the boys 
in school. This year there are 
thirty-seven boys and _ thirty-one 
girls in the senior class. Who has 
as good a record? 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

GRAND FORKS. The State Uni- 
versity has surely entered upon a 
new career. The new president, Dr. 
Frank L. McVey, has captured the 
state as well as the university. The 
university has been having marked 
prosperity for twelve years, in which 
time the fifty college and univer- 
sity students have become 500; the 
sixteen professors have become 
sixty; the three buildings have be- 
come fourteen; the $25,000 annual 
income has become $175,000, and 
happy-go-lucky building scheme has 


become an elaborate plan of laying 
out the university grounds. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHAMPAIGN. Football has other 
than physical catastrophies, Univer- 


sity of Illionis students celebrated the 
victory.over Indiana University at 
football by smashing the glass doors 
of two theatres in Champaign. The 
students marched to each house and 
when denied admittance smashed in 
the front doors. Eggs, lemons, 
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bricks, and electric light globes were 
hurled at the police and also at Foot- 
ball Manager Ray and other students 
who strove to quell the disturbance. 
3ricks hurled through the Orpheum 
theatre door narrowly missed women 
and children, but no one was injured. 
The city of Champaign will be called 
on to pay the damage. 

CHICAGO. In the death of Cyrus 
Smith of this city while attending the 
Michigan State Association the fra- 
ternity loses one of its best known 
and most beloved senior members. 
The editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion had known him delightfully for 
many years, and only two days be- 
fore he went to Michigan enjoyed a 
call upon him. He had all the hearti- 
ness of youth. He had not been in 
active service for some time, having 
been enjoying a pension salary from 
the American Book Company for sev- 
eral years. Nevertheless he was ef- 
ficient and loyal to the last. The last 
sentence I heard him utter was: “One 
can never know how much he likes 
work until . he continues it for fun 
after he is relieved of it.’ 





MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. <A pension scheme is on 
foot for the teachers of this city. It 
is comprehensive and generous in its 
plans. 

MINNEAPOLIS. ‘The _ teachers 
lave a mutual benefit association, en- 
rolling 300 in the first ten days. The 
formation is thought to have been 
quickened by the report that the 
Pittsburg Association has received 
$250,000 for its pension fund from an 
unknown donor. They hope the light- 
ning may strike them through some 
millionaire. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN JOSE. The first public school 
on the Pacific coast was at this place 
in 1795, when the Mexican governor, 
Borica, compelled the parents to send 
their children to school and pay the 
teacher two and one-half reals a 
month for each child. Later the 
colonists were required by law to 
maintain a school and pay the 
teacher $30 a month. 
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STOCKTON. Jessie Ryan  Hol- 
lembeak of the high school has pre- 
pared an extremely interesting book 
on “The Stockton Schools from Pio- 
neer Days,” a book of much more 
than local importance. This is the 
sixtieth anniversary of the coming of 
the famous Forty-niners,- and the 
wonder grows as one re-alls the steps 
in the evolution of this mighty em- 
pire state? Miss Hollembexak does 
well to gather the fifty years of un- 
folding about the schools of a single 
city and such a city as Stockton, 
which was incorporated in July, 1850. 
In 1851 a state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction was provided for the 
territory and Stockton opened a 
school that year. There were 
seventy-six boys and forty girls. In 
1852 a public school system was pro- 
vided for, and a tax of thirty cents on 
$1,000 of property was levied. In 
ull the years since Stockton has led 
the state, but not so notably as in the 
last twenty years under the superin- 
tendency of James A. Barr, who is a 
leader in the state and has led the 
schools to be second to none in’ the 
United States. 

RIVERSIDE. In _ reckoning the 
average cost per pupil, Superintend- 
ent Hyatt has arrived at the follow- 
ing figures: Los Angeles county pri- 
mary and grammar schools, $29.37; 
high schools, $62.12; San Francisco 
primary and grammar schools, $532.13, 
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and high schools, $72.82. The low- 
est cost per pupil for high school edu- 
cation was in Riverside, $54; the 
highest in Siskiyou, $144.32. 

SAN JOSE. The receipts of the 
State Normal school at this place 


were $309,208, which was much - 


greater than at any other: San Fran- 
cisco, $130,000; San Diego, $85,690; 
Los Angeles, $57,700; Chico, $45,000. 
In valuation of normal school prop- 
erty Los Angeles leads with $477,000; 
Chico, $215,000; San Francisco, $179,- 
000; San Diego, $181,000; San Jose, 
$155,000. 

FRESNO. The free public high 
school is relatively new in this state, 
but d@tready there are 171 receiving 
state aid. Seven others fall below 
the standard, and therefore receive 
no state aid. 

SACRAMENTO. In 1852 the to- 
tal school enrollment in the state was 
5,906; in 1908 there were 457,648. In 
1852 the cost was $28,108; in 1908 it 
was $14,423,702. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The high 
schools had a_ total attendance for 
the five high schools of only 1,762, a 
falling off of 587, for which no expla- 
nation seems possible. 





COLORADO. 


DENVER. Superintendent C. E. 
Chadsey of Denver has obtained the 
opinions of the principals on the 
work of Judge Lindsey and the ju- 
yenile court. There is, naturally, 
much excitement in the city over the 
articles running this year in Every- 
body’s Magazine on “The Beast in 
the Jungle,”’ and it was generally be- 
lieved that this would manifest itself 
in the replies of the principals. It is 
also a well-known fact that some 
principals object to a lenient policy, 
but Superintendent Chadsey said 
after hearing from the great body of 
principals that it looked as though 
ninety-five per cent. of the sentiment 
would be strongly appreciative of 
Judge Lindsey and his court. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

KUTZTOWN. The Kutztown 
Patriot is an important educational 
force in the county, largely because 
its editorials are written by W. W. 
Deatrick of the State Normal school, 
and he does not hesitate to speak out 
frankly and courageously on school 
questions. In a column and a half 
editorial recently Professor Deatrick 
said as many tfue things about the 


educational situation in Philadelphia - 


as have been said in any contest in 
many a day. He exposed the real 
animus of the “bunch” in noble 
fashion. He is miaking the Patriot a 
state paper rather than a county af- 
fair. 

HARRISBURG. The next meeting 
of the high school department of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation will be held in this city De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30. 

PITTSBURG. There is much pub- 
lic as well as professional interest in 
the report that some unknown donor 
has given the Teachers’ Pension Fund 
of Greater Pittsburg a quarter of a 
million dollars. When once the pace 
is set and the habit formed there are 
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millions to come to these pension 
funds. It is the most attractive 
phase of benevolence now in sight. 


————— 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. OC. M. Pratt, 
eldest son of the late Charles Pratt 
of Brooklyn, founder of Pratt Insti- 
tute, announces that the family of 
Mr. Pratt has decided to make an en- 
dowment of $1,700,000 to carry on the 
institute and the work and plans of 
their father. 

ALBANY. The new State Normal 
College, dedicated recently by Gov- 
ernor Hughes, is one of the best 
school buildings in the country. It 
has cost $500,000, and has the best 
and latest of everything. This nor- 
mal college is to train only high 
school teachers, and its course is to 
be four years. Dr. Milne has the con- 
fidence of the university men of the 
state as well as of Commissioner 
Draper and his associates. 

YONKERS. Teachers College of 
Columbia University has completed 
arrangements for the purchase of a 
ten-acre tract of land near the Yon- 
kers city line. The tract will cost 
the college approximately $200,000. 
It is the highest land in the vicinity, 
and commands a view of the Harlem 
valley to the south and of the valley 
north to Yonkers. It also overlooks 
the Hudson. According to James B. 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, it 
is the most desirable site in the city 
the college could obtain. It is 
planned to use part of it for a play- 
ground for the pupils of the Horace 
Mann schools, and work will be be- 
gun shortly in laying out football, 
baseball, lacrosse, and soccer 
grounds, and a cinder path for track 
athletics also. This will take up the 


lowest lying portion of the tract, 
while the upper part, on a plateau 
about fifty feet high, will be reserved 
for the erection. in the future of 
buildi for the college. In buying 
this piece Of property the “Teachers 
College .trustees are looking far 
ahead, for they believe that it will.be 
not so very long before the present 
site of the college on Morningside 
Heights will be so built up with edu- 
cational structures as to make a 
change of site a necessity. It is be- 
lieved to be the intention of the col- 
lege authorities to make use of the 
plot in the more immediate future in 
another way. For several years the 
otficials of Teachers College, in com- 
mon with the faculty members of 
other departments of Columbia Uni- 
versity, have complained of their in- 
ability to live on their «salaries. It 
is the intention of the college trustees, 
it is said, to build .dormitories and 
living houses on the new tract in or- 
der that the younger and less well- 
paid members of the teaching staff 
may have suitable living accommoda- 
tions at reasonable figures. Whit- 
tier hall, with its 350 resident stu- 
dents, is already overcrowded, so that 
it will be necessary for the col- 
lege authorities to provide dormi- 
tories for the students also. Lowell 
and Emerson halls, which are joined 
to Whittier hall, are occupied for the 
most part by members of the faculty, 
and they too are overcrowded. . It 
has become imperative upon the col- 
lege in this way. to provide further 
accommodations for those engaged in 
the teaching staff as well as for the 
students. It was this that prompted 
the trustees in purchasing the Dela- 
field property, and it is now believed 
that as soon as the proposed build- 
ings are erected some members of the 
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faculty will be enabled to live in 
comparative luxury inexpensively, 
with all the rural attractiveness that 
can be found in the northern limits 
of the city. 


eed 


NEW JERSEY. 

PATERSON. The Paterson Nor- 
mal Training school, Dr. Frank Web- 
ster Smith, principal, is a third of a 
century old, and has developed a 
strong professional course of study 
and training, and has one of the best 
practice departments in the United 
States. The normal department and 
practice department are closely re- 
lated, unusually so, to the advantage 
of both, forming a ‘unity and not 
separate or partly separate entities, 
as is often the case. The work of 


the school is of a grade to rank 
with higher education, as is evidenced 
from the fact that the New York 
University has granted equivalent 
collegiate credit for this normal 
school course in work for the B. §. 
degree, so that students after com- 
pleting this two-year course can earn 
a B. S. degree by taking two years 
instead of four in that university. A 
city normal school is surely differ- 
entiated from a general normal 
school in ways not generally con- 
sidered. 1t is a specialized normal 
school capable of more and_ higher 
work than many state normal 
schools. While its functions are pe- 
culiar they are definite and large. 


- 
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There is being conducted at the 
present time in Boston an electrical 
exhibition that has more of an edu- 
cational value than any affair of a 
similar nature during the past many 
years. Its object is to familiarize 
laymen with the use of electric de- 
vices, both for domestic and com- 
mercial use, which would not other- 
wise be brought to their attention. 
Practically everything of an electric 
nature, froni a simple bell. to .the 
wireless telephone, from the smallest 
motor to a street railway system, is 
here shown. Particularly. interest- 
ing and.valuable is the exhibit of 
the Edison Electric Light Company, 
which occupies the most prominent 


position of the entire show and has 
present a large corps of men and 
women to give visitors information 
concerning its own field of work and 
to serve as guides to the entire ex- 
hibition. On the occasion of the 
opening of this exhibition members 
of the Massachusetts Press Associa- 
tion, with their wives, were guests of 
the Edison Company and prior to the 
opening hour partook of a bounti- 
fully-spread dinner in company with 
heads of departments and other 
guests of the company. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—In its Christmas issue fhe Cen- 
tury has been even more than usually 
fortunate in getting its illustrative 
material from original sources. The 
inemoirs of Madame Modjeska are 
illustrated from family photo- 
graphs, but in addition there are 
two pictures made by W. T. Benda, 
the nephew of the great actress, who 
went home to Poland for her funeral 
at Krakow and came once more in 
touch with the intimate family cir- 
cle. Charles Johnson Post depicts 
the scenes in Curacao with which his 
visit there made him familiar. P. V,. 
E. Ivory, a Californian of pioneer 
stock, shows in his picture “A Ma- 
donna of the Prairies,” the schooner 
in which his grandfather and grand- 
mother drove across the plains in 
1849. Frank E. Schoonover, who 
has made the pictures for Miss 
Cameron’s article on “The Sentinels 
of the Silence” has journeyed 
through Canada’s far northwest and 
brought home not only uniforms and 
costumes but an intimate working 
knowledge of conditions and places, 
and a warm admiration for the Do- 
minion’s far-famed mounted police. 
Norman Irving Black motored 
through Norway and sketched as he 
paused. Remington Schuyler, who 
contributes “Three Wise Men of the 
Plains,” lived among the Indian 
tribes and jearned their lore from 
them in their own tongue. 

—St. Nicholas has a new depart- 
ure, a “Books and Reading” depart- 
ment, which is to be conducted by 
Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, a 
granddaughter of America’s most fa- 
mous novelist, and herself a well- 
known writer. Miss Hawthorne 
will talk over with St. Nicholas boys 
and girls through 1910 the priceless 
value of a taste for good reading and 
the best way to acquire it while still 
in one’s teens. 


,’ 


The Houghton Mifflin Company of 
+ Park street. Boston, announce that 
Carleton B. Gibson, recently superin- 
tendent of schools at Columbus, 
Georgia, is to be their representative 
in the southern states. Many years’ 
experience in the excellent school 
system of Columbus, Georgia, as well 
2s his selection as president of the 
Georgia Educational Association, 
principal of the text-book commis- 
sion, and member of the Councils of 
the Southern and National Educa- 
tion Associations, mark Mr. Gibson 
as a man of influence in educational 
work. His wide experience will 
prove of great service not only to the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, but as 
well to the many school people in the 
South. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Albert Chevalier is delighting large 
audiences with his characterizations 
of English types with which his name 
has been for years identified. Cheva- 
lier never was better than he is now, 
and has not only found worthy suc- 
ecessors to such classics as “My Old 
Dutch” and “Missis ’enery ‘awkins,” 
but he has gone even one better with 
his new songs, such as “The Work 
’ouse Man” and “I’ve Got ’er ‘at.” 
This last song is one of the best 
things Mr. Chevalier has ever given 
us. We are not familiar with the 
type in this country, but the artist 
enables us to enjoy it to the fullest 
extent. For his last week he is sur- 
rounded by a bill of headliners, many 
of them new to Boston. One of the 
most interesting will be Beatrice In- 
gram and company, in a new comedy 
sketch called “The Duchess,” which is 
said to be a sensation of laughs from 
start to finish. Will Rogers, the fa- 
mous lasso expert, will also appear. 
Lillian Shaw, the eccentric come- 
dienne, who is aways good for half 
an hour of sustained laughter, comes 
with new songs, and others are the 
Tasmanian Van Dieman troupe, one 
of the largest companies of women 
acrobats in America; Imro Fox, the 
magician; Browning and Lavan, in a 
new sketch called “The Recruiting 
Office’: the three Donals, a musical 
act; and Doherty and Harlow, who 
will be seen for the first time in 
travesty. 


—_— ——-- @ — - 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 549.) 





Unionists outnumber the Liberals in 
the House of Lords by about six to 
one, this made certain the defeat of 
the bill, and ensured a general elec- 
tion next January. In _ this e‘ection 
the Liberals will go before the people 
with the overshadowing issue 
whether the House of Lords shall be 
allowed to smash the British consti- 
tution by assuming the right to con- 
tro] questions of taxation. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

For the first time for thirty years 
United States bonds with a fixed ma- 
turity have sold for less than par. 
The bonds which went below par} 
were the Panama 2s, which sold at | 
99%. The situation is not one over 
which American citizens ne2d_ lie 
awake o’ nights. It is a transient 
phase of the money market. Thirty 
years ago, when government securi- 
ties dropped below 100, they were 
four per cent. bonds which were af- 
fected,—securities, that is, of twice 
the interest-earning capacity of the 
Panamas. There is no government 
in the world which might not well 
turn green with envy of a country 
which can sustain two per cent. 
bonds at par, or anywhere near it. 
The secret lies, of course, largely in 
the demand created for the bonds by 
their use as a basis for the currency. 

0+ © -0-@-0-@-0-— 
ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN 
WORDS. 





The Sunday school class was sing- 
ing “I Want to Be an Angel.” “Why 
don’t you sing louder, Bobby?’ 

“I’m singing as loud as I feel,” ex- 





plained Bobby. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


SOME INTERSTATE CHANGES MADE DURING THE SEASON OF I1f09. 


W. H. Dixon, Forest River, VN. Dak., to Coscob, Conn.; Grace D. Hall, Saratoga Castes, 
N. Y., to Plainfield, Y. /.; Edward G, Leefeldt, Staatsburg, V. ¥., to Trenton, NW. /.; Ne L. 
Hoag, Sayre ,?a., to Warren, VAio; Mabel Hotchkiss, Waterbury, Comv., to Saranac, V. ¥.; M.R. 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. Y., to Warren, Odio; Elizabeth Plaistea, New York, V. ¥_, to Birming- 
ham, 4/a.; J. F. Hummer, Shamokin, Pens., to Potsdam, N. )’.; Mabel Alice Schnurr, Brook- 
lyn, V. Y., to Frostburg, J/d.; Ira M. Hawley, Canandaigua, V Y., to Vassaiboro, J7e.; Laura 
Summerbell, Lakemont, V. Y., to Birmingham, A/a. : Lillian Thorpe, Frostburg, 4/¢., 10 Ham- 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, V. H., to Indiana. Pa.; lrene Deichman, Caledonia, 
N. Y., to Warren, Of#o; Ethel MacFarlane, Auburn, 4. Y.. to Cincinnati, Oso; Charies L. 
Oswald, Erie, Pa.; to Bangor, Jz.; Evangeline Diver, New York, V. ¥.. to Metuchen, WV. /.; 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport, J/c., to Morgantown, //’. l’a.; Evan D. Boardman, Hamilton, 
N. Y.,to Lyndon, Xy.; Lillian Dunn, Plattsburg, NV. ¥., to Trenton, V./.; A. Berdena Mc- 
Intosh, Bradford, Pa., to Hunter, V. Y.; Olive M. Long, Tuxedo Park, V. ¥., to Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Bertha M. Knapp, Lyons, V. Y., to South Norwalk, Conn#.; Merton D. Merring, Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Englewood, V./.; Mary B. Eddy, Albany, V. ¥., to Middlebury, Vermont; L. Gertrude 
Clark. Oberlin, 0., to Cleveland, V. Y.; Ethel Jacoby, Millersburg, Pexn., to Trenton, NV. /.; 
Emerit Booth, Hartwick, V. Y.,to Warren, Ofze; Wilson W. Staver, Steelton, Penn., 1o Engle- 
wood, WN. /.; Ethel Earle Parsons, Northampton, A/ass., to Corry, Penn.; Genevieve K. Bail, 
Holden, Jfass., to Pitcher, V. Y.; Margaret A. Morris, Long Branch,, V./., to Scarsdale. NV. Y.; 
Thomas D. Parker, Northampton, Mass., to Lyndon, Xy.; Mildred Wate bury, Stamford, Conn., 
to agg yeee ws N. Y.; Naney M. (arr, South Hadley, Jfass., to Stony Biook, NV. ¥.; Eugene Van 
Why, Lewisburg, Penn., to Northampton, J/ass.; Agces Maud Dunn, Holyoke, Mass, to Fast 
Hampton, N. Y.; Belva Pearsall, Shinglehovse, Pexn., to Lynbrook, V. ¥.; Lavma Meader, 
Dover, NV. H., to Hoosick Falls, V. ¥.; T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville. Pexn., to Hornell, V. ¥.; 
V. Isabella Ott, Towanda, Penn , to Sodus Point, V. Y.; Sara W. Tomey, Fonda, ¥. ¥., to 
Kearney, V./.; Irene MacDiarmid, Homer, .V. Y.,to Warren, Ofio; Myrtie Price, Hornell, ¥. ¥., 
to Chatham, JV. / ; Charlotte Mann, Wellsboro, Penn., to Ridgetield, Conn.; Kate Huntley, 
Oneida, NV. Y., to Point Pleasant, . /.; Mabel Northrup, Mansfield, Penn., to Utica, V. ¥.; 
Mary Warner, Rochester, V. Y., to Corry, Penn. : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYPACUSE, N. Y. 








PHE BREWE R TEACHERS’ 
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SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, scccndary'scnools ana Pubiic Schools are oure to ail 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 





Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schoels. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


*. ’ introduces to Colle; 
MERICAN:: : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fas jes 
and FOREIGN 0=superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department ot instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per menthb. om further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (inc.,) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 














DES MOINES, IOWA, 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 


Competent teachers in demand for January and February openings. If you would consider 
promotion, write us. No registration fee until position is secured. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.2 scent r stress, Sonos 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this pudlication. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers im @ 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
SOSSSSSS $OOSSS SOSSSSSS SHSOHHOHSS SHSOOOSS OSOSOOO! 














Winship 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED — A NEW 


School History 
Of The United States 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES MORRIS 


Author of “History of the United States,” ‘‘ History of 
the Werld,” ete. 

This book has been written to meet the urgent demand for a text- 
book on U.S, History of convenient size, and adapted to the needs 
of pupils in the seventh and eighth grades of elementary schools. _ Its 
special features include clearness and accuracy of statement, simplicity 
of language, and avoidance of partisan or sectional opinions. 


With many illustrations and maps. 12 mo. 
460 pages. Durable cloth, 90 cents, net 


Teachers Attention ! 


The study of the map and the text-book of Geography needs to be 
followed by fuller information about the ways of the world and the 
habits of its people, and our 


Home Life in all Lands Series 


by Professor Charles Morris is offered asa valuable adjunct in the 
teaching of Geography. 


TWO BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED 


Book I. -- How the World Lives. 
Book Il.-- Manners and Customs of Uncivilized 
Peoples 
With suitable maps in the schoolroom more Geography can be 
taught by the use of these books than most pupils acquire during their 
whole school life. 











Each volume is profusely illustrated. 12 mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents net per volume 





No school library is complete without LIPPINCOTT’S NEW 
GAZETTEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Catch Questions 


IN 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 


bottom of each page. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








fi 
i 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





>— 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object, —to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 


after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 


Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For full information communicate with 
G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 
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